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MRS. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ORIENTAL MYSTERY. 


RANK RAVEN went into the house of the Reverend James 
Connell in a perfect state of bewilderment, not due to the 
Minister’s hearty greeting, or to Mrs. Connell’s warm and tearful 
embrace. Could this be the same world which had seemed to him 
so dark and cold hardly half an hour ago? 

** And so our dear Miss Cleare knows you already!” cried Mina, 
the youngest girl, dancing round Frank in high delight, for it was no 
Connell fashion to be shy. ‘‘When she heard a Mr. Frank Raven 
was coming down with our brother Philip, she told us how she had 
met you once when she had lost her way, and how kind you were. 
But she said you would not remember her.” 

* And you do, don’t you, Frank?” laughed Philip. 

“‘ Why should I not ?—when Miss Cleare remembers.me,” demanded 
Frank. And Philip laughed again, and thought Frank was readier 
than one might suppose. But Frank’s colour had heightened con- 
siderably ; and Miss Cleare’s face was turned away. 

A bountiful meal was already spread on the long dining-room 
table, and a most hospitable fire was glowing in the grate, very 
welcome in the chill evening. 

The strange cousin was the object of everybody’s interest and 
solicitude, but the Connells were accustomed to strangers, and were 
not awed into silence by their presence. The two younger sisters 
had their budget of news for Philip; Percy was telling his father 
some items of town gossip he had heard at the railway station, 
and Mrs. Connell kept assuring Frank how glad, how very glad 
she was to see him—her dear brother’s favourite boy! And she 
was so pleased to see he had the Raven face—yes ; he certainly had 
the Raven face. Not that she could say he was like any particular 
Raven she remembered either in real life or in pictures. 
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“ Pictures !” cried Percy, catching at the word. ‘‘ Why, I forgot 
to tell you—just fancy our forgetting it, Louie !—that Learli is here. 
He is safely arrived, mother.” 

“Why didn’t you bring him straight here, as I bade you and Louisa 
to do—if only for this first evening—if he did come?” asked Mrs. 
Connell quite severely. Her children could never do anything worse 
in her eyes than neglect hospitality. 

“T’m sure I pressed him hard enough—and so, I suppose, did 
Louisa,” said Percy carelessly. ‘I daresay he was tired after his 
journey. He looked like a ghost as he got out of the train.” 

“The appearance of Coltburn must have scared him, then,” re- 
marked Philip, “‘he seemed well enough on our journey down. But 
these foreigners are generally pale.” 

“He always struck me as delicate when we were staying at Sand- 
gate,” said Mrs. Connell. ‘One could never rely on him. He 
would be bright and cheerful as possible one hour, and languid 
and dull the next. I thought the long walks he took did not agree 
. with him: he was always worse after them: and as for his sketching 
trips, when he went off for a day or two—they will be the death of 
him by-and-by, if they go on wearing him out as they seemed to 
wear him then. Does he call himself quite well now, Louisa?” 

‘He seems in rather low spirits,” Louisa replied, evasively. 

“I’m glad he is to settle here awhile,” said kind Mrs. Connell ; 
‘we shall be able to look after him a little.” 

“‘ He spoke this evening as if he might go away again very soon,” 
observed Louisa, half reluctantly. 

There was a chorus of exclamations—“ Whatever for ?” 

‘Ts he alone in England ?” asked Philip. 

“Yes,” spoke up the minister. ‘It appears he is an orphan, and 
was brought up by strangers in his own country; which he only left 
some two years ago.” 

“T have at times wondered if he is an orphan,” observed Mrs. 
Connell, “sometimes even whether he really thinks he is one. He 
said something to me once ” she paused. “ Ah, it was nothing,” 
she continued—“ nothing but a hint—that the best sons of his 
unhappy country were her prisoners and her exiles—and that even 
in lands of liberty they were not safe from spies and treachery. 
His parents were noble,” he said. ‘Perhaps they are living yet in 
some poor disguise !” 

“Oh, I think he was romancing then!” said Percy. “It’s my 
opinion that Marco Learli caz romance,” and he looked significantly 
across the table to Louisa. 

“There may be plenty of room for romance to play its part in 
many Italian lives,” observed Mr. Connell. ‘When we think of 
the crowds of political prisoners, and the possible fates of their 
deprived families, it is easy to understand the tragedies, the dramas, 
that must exist among them: and the hopes—the dreams—of what 
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some fortunate revolution may restore to them. The miserable are 
often comforted by the imagination. I am told that foundlings 
commonly indulge in the positive belief that they have specially 
good blood in their veins, and are the lost or stolen children of 
distinguished parents.” 

“‘ Ay,” said Philip, “that possibility must be a comfort for the 
people in the world who don’t know who they are. They must be 
pretty numerous. We know one—a young lady—don’t we?” he 
added, nodding at Frank. ‘She was an old acquaintance of mine 
in London, and has just been engaged as companion to Frank’s 
mother at Ravenscourt.” 

** Ah, your poor mother! How is she?” said Mrs. Connell in a 
whisper to Frank. ‘I hope she will not be troubled at your coming 
here ? I should not like to pain her just now—glad as I am to see 
you; and quite sure, too, that you have done right in coming.” 

“‘ She is pretty well, thank you,” answered Frank. “I wrote to tell 
her I was coming here, and I mean to write to her from your house 
to-night.” 

“That is right,” assented his aunt ; “when we do anything that 
may seem to want explanation, it is best to take the matter into our 
own hands in time.” And then she sighed. Never for one moment 
had she repented of her marriage with the Rev. Mr. Connell: but 
they had long ago both agreed that it might have been possible to 
have got their wills less wilfully. They had run off and got married 
without previous warning or notice to the Ravens. It had seemed 
to them at the time like a stroke of good generalship and great strength. 
Later years had brought the conviction that it had been a confession 
of weakness—a sign that they felt they might not withstand the 
arguments and opposition they would have had to encounter had they 
announced their intended union in a more regular way. The offence 
had not been unpardonable, but frank-speaking Mrs. Connell never 
denied that it had brought a two-fold punishment—giving her brother 
some justification for his estrangement; and his wife some excuse for hér 
encouragement of its persistence—and worse still, making the couple 
themselves feel a little uncertain about their own children’s confidences. 

“Ves, Frank,” she said, “ you did right.” 

The conversation at the other end of the table was ‘growing 
animated. A remark of Percy’s began it. ‘Those people who do 
not know who they are,” cried he, “should consult the -Oriental 
Mystery we have just got down here. I wonder how many will go 
to her?” 

“Poor foolish things!” cried his father. ‘They must be sorely 
tempted, to try so forlorn a hope as the consulting of impostors. 
The unfortunate are always inclined to try desperate resources.” 

“Of course, this one could tell them anything she chose,” Percy 
went on, “and they could not prove whether it was true or false.” 
“No, and what an awkward fix they might get into,” observed 
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Philip. ‘Fancy if she said, ‘ You are the son of so-and-so,’ naming 
some prince or millionaire, would it be possible to refrain from 
going to that magnate and saying, ‘I am your son: claim me!’ The 
result might be a police inquiry, medical opinions on sanity, and free 
entertainment in mad-house or gaol.” 

“One wonders whether some chain of circumstances forged by 
mystery, acting upon ignorance and credulity, may.not occasionally 
lie at the bottom of the extraordinary pretensions contained in the 
police reports, and made by people of respectable exterior and pre- 
sumably sane manners,” exclaimed Mr. Connell. 

“Our young friend, Aunt Raven’s new companion, got rather a 
blow the other day,” narrated Philip: who apparently saw no reason 
for observing reticence on the subject. “She chanced to see an 
advertisement which she thought showed some connection with her 
own history, and she went to the address indicated and found that it 
was really the case of a missing child. But it all came to nothing.” 

*‘T trust it won’t disturb the girl’s mind,” remarked Mrs. Connell. 
“It is a dangerous thing to get fixed ideas of this kind: they lead to 
unpleasantness sometimes.” 

By-and-by the minister rose. ‘I am sorry that I and Mrs. 
Connell have to leave you for the early part of this evening,” he 
said ; ‘we have to attend an important meeting in connection with 
our Sunday-school and Bible-class. But we shall hope to get a quiet 
hour with you and Philip afterwards, Frank.” 

When he and his wife were departing, the whole family ran after 
their parents and took a warmer leave of them than would have been 
thought necessary at Ravenscourt before a month’s separation. Frank 
and Alice were left for a moment alone. 

‘They are all so kind,” she said, “I am quite at home here 
already. I am sure you will enjoy your visit.” 

He was thinking how new was her brother’s lonely grave in the 
little churchyard at Gerstowe ; newer even than his father’s coffin in 
the dreary Raven vaults. And yet she was not afraid to be content 
and thankful—though, as he looked at her, he felt sure that the 
sorrow she had so bravely borne since he first saw her, had worn her 
somewhat. On that evening in the lanes, he had not noticed she was 
so thin—and, pretty as he had thought her then, surely she had 
grown sweeter now ! 

_ “And now we must go to our lessons,” said Alice Cleare, as the 
young men came back into the room, after changing their dress for 
the evening. She extended a hand to each of her pupils, as the 
two children came running up to her. 

“Oh, may we not have a remission of duty this one night, Miss 
Cleare ?” pleaded Philip, engagingly. 

Miss Cleare smiled, but shook her head. ‘“ Pleasure will last the 
longer if it is not taken in one whole continuous dose,” she replied. 

‘“‘ That’s a bad compliment to me somehow,” cried Philip. “ How 
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is it? I believe it is a didactic way of saying that when the novelty 
of my society wears off, there’s nothing else left !” 

But the two little girls assented, without any but a playful, mock 
demurring. They had learned to like and obey Miss Cleare. 

“Dear me! I should not have thought she would be such a 
martinet!” pondered Percy aloud. ‘“There’s something at the 
bottom of this. - Does she think she’s in our way, I wonder?” He 
jumped up to run after her. She had already become a great 
favourite with the lad. 

“I say, Miss Cleare,” he cried frankly, standing at the foot of the 
stairs, just as her skirt disappeared round the landing. “I hope 
you're not going off because you think we might prefer to be alone? 
Never such a mistake in the world! Come back instantly !” com- 
manded the young despot. 

Miss Cleare came back a few steps, but it was only to bend over 
the banister, and whisper, “‘One can’t make acquaintance with a 
crowd, you know, and Mr. Raven is a stranger. He will be at 
home with us all the more quickly by taking us in detachments. 
That is why I go away with the children. I am quite sure you do 
not wish me to go,” she added, for the girl hated every appearance 
of that self-isolation which the lonely are sometimes apt to affect 
when it is not imposed on them. 

“Whew! You're a rock of sense, as our old nurse used to say,” 
answered Percy. ‘“TI’ll go back at once.” 

“You need not repeat what I said,” hinted Alice Cleare, alarmed. 

“No,” he answered: “Ill uphold you as a martyr to duty in the 
cause of education.” And Percy retreated to the drawing-room. 

“ Unsuccessful, eh ?” laughed Philip, moving his chair a little that 
his brother might edge in beside him. “Could not you wile her 
back ?” 

“What is it?” asked Percy, with a careless nonchalance, as if he 
had forgotten the errand he had started on. “Oh, Miss Cleare !— 
no, she won’t come. It zs bad to be irregular with lessons. She’s 
a jolly girl, though.” 

The boy’s frank commendation, couched in the one phrase he 
applied to every feminine creature whom he liked, between the ages 
of five and fifty, sounded like flat blasphemy to Frank. . He was 
more inclined to regard Alice Cleare as an angel than a “jolly girl.” 

“And now I will tell you about the Oriental Mystery,” cried 
Percy. ‘You must go to see her, Philip. You can’t think how 
queer she is. I’m almost beginning to think there must be some- 
thing at the bottom of these things.” 

“Of course there is,” said Philip drily. ‘Plenty of impudence 
and a little chicanery:” 

“ Ah, it’s easy saying that, Philip. I should have said so myself 
yesterday ; but to-day I feel there are some things I can’t explain— 
things quite beyond my understanding !” 
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“‘T should hope so, for the sake of the universe,” laughed Philip. 

** Wait till you hear,” was Percy’s good-natured exhortation. “To 
begin with: do you remember Daylight Villa ?” 

“‘T believe so. Is it not the yellow brick house close behind the 
railway station: which was built by that queer man who lectures on 
phrenology and mesmerism ?” 

“Lectures!” echoed Percy—‘“he has been ond more than two 
years, Philip. Yes, that’s the identical house, Daylight Villa, and his 
widow now lets it out in furnished lodgings . 

‘**He must have named it in a symbolic sense,” interposed Philip, 
‘for, as a matter of fact, it never gets any daylight unadulterated by 
railway smoke and steam. Are the lodgings advertised as cheerful 
and attractive ?” 

“TI don’t know; they are generally full. How you interrupt one, 
Philip! Strolling players, and circus-people, and such-like lodge 
there.” 

“A suspicious class of life in which to find a mystic oracle!” 
commented Philip. 

. “Oh, some of them are decent enough,” said Percy, eagerly. 
“Why, there was a fellow here calling himself “the bare-back-rider 
of the Pampas,” and he supported a blind widowed mother and 
three sisters. My father found that out, because the poor fellow got 
a broken rib. I can tell you, Philip, he respected that man.” 

‘‘A valuable member of society, no doubt,” gravely observed 

Philip. ‘Go on, lad.” 
. “Well, I went to see her this morning,” said pee : “T mean the 
Oracle. And when I got to Daylight Villa, I felt quite taken aback 
as to whom I should ask for—the queer foreign name had gone 
clean out of my head, and I didn’t like to inquire for the ‘ Oriental 
Mystery.’ But the dirty little servant seemed to guess what I had 
come for, for while I was having a try at the outlandish syllables, 
she opened the parlour door, and ushered me in.” 

‘Into the presence of the Mystery,” assented Philip. 

“And a rare mystery she is!” Percy answered. ‘The window- 
blinds were down; and they are red blinds, as you may see from the 
outside ; and from first to last, all the while I stayed, I could not 
decide whether she was thirty or sixty !” 

. “ Always a mystery !” ejaculated Philip. 

“‘ She rose up to meet me as if she knew me quite well,” continued 
Percy. ‘‘‘Sit down, my friend,’ she said: ‘you have done wisely 
to come while my powers are fresh. I believe I shall be able to 
speak to you with the open vision. I have seen you before—not in 
the flesh—but ——’ ” 

“Oh, this is delightful,” interrupted Louisa Connell, who had 
listened in silence. ‘It makes me quite creep!” 

“So it made me,” owned the ingenuous Percy. “But I soon 
reflected perhaps this is what she says to everybody. So I wouldn't 
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even ask her where or how she had seen me, lest she should manage 
to make more out of my questions, than I should out of her answers. 
I believe I was born for a lawyer, Philip, mind you, though I’m 
only to be an engineer.” 

“Likely enough, boy. At odd moments I say I was born to be 
a general, Well?” 

“Well. ‘I have seen you when I was sitting quite alone, many 
miles away from here,’ she said. ‘At that time it was not revealed 
to me who you were. I think it is being revealed to me now. One 
of your names is a great and famous name in history—is it not? 
Answer me no more than yes or no.’-—I wouldn’t trust myself with 
one word, Philip, I was so afraid I might let out something: so I 
just nodded in answer.” 

** Silence is golden,” put in Philip. 

***T see, in my mind’s eye, a bunch of keys passed through a gate 
on a spear,’ she went on. ‘Do you know what that means?’ Still 
I would not do anything else but nod; but I couldn’t help nodding 
vigorously.” 

“Why, she must have meant the legend about the Northumbrian 
Percies—or Pierce-eyes,” said Louisa, under her breath. 

“Of course she did,” assented Percy, eagerly; “and then she 
added, ‘Your other name is not so grand a one; but it belongs to 
good folk. In a minute I think I may be able to say it. I see it 
before me, but the letters flicker in the vision. It is either Connen 
or Connell. I think it is Connell.’ There now, what do you think 
of that ?” 

“Turn round and face me, Percy,” said Philip Connell, 
mysteriously. 

Percy turned and faced him. “I’m telling you nothing but the 
real truth,” he said, half thinking his brother was inclined to give him 
the nursery ordeal of “looking him straight in the eyes.” 

Philip laid a hand on each of the lad’s shoulders, and looked on 
this side of him, and on that, but did not seem to get the satisfaction 
he had expected. Then he released him. 

“* Now get out your handkerchief, Percy.” 

‘What on earth are you after?” asked the astonished Percy. “Is 
my own brother turning into a European mystery ?” 

“Get out your handkerchief,” reiterated Philip. And Percy obeyed. 

Philip took it, and turned up its corners. He found the marks 
on it, and carefully examined them. They were the initials D.M. 

“That was sent back from the laundry instead of one of mine,” 
observed Percy. “And I didn’t notice the mistake when I took it 
out of the drawer this morning.” 

“And have you used this handkerchief all day, lad? Are you 
sure you took no other with you to Daylight Villa ?” 

“Quite sure. Why do you ask?” 
“Because I thought this astute sorceress might have read your 
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name thereon, or in the inside of your shirt-collar,” answered Philip. 
‘It seems this explanation won’t hold good, though of course some 
other will. Well, what else did she tell you? Try to keep to her 
own words.” 

“T have kept to them, Philip. Well, she looked hard at me, 
and she said, ‘ You are very happy at home. You are one of a large 
family, and many of you, sons and daughters, are out in the world. 
But you have a very pretty sister at home, yet.’” 

Louisa’s cheeks were flaming. Philip shouted with laughter. 
“‘That’s mistake number one,” he cried, in ungallant brotherly banter. 

Percy himself began to giggle, as he proceeded. ‘Next she said, 
* There’s a strange visitor coming to see you to-day: somebody who 
has never been in your town before.’ Ah, but she did not mean 
you,” he added, as Frank bent forward with deepening interest. 
“‘¢ For,’ she said, ‘the visitor comes from afar. I see great waves 
rolling between him and the graves of his forefathers. His face 
is pale and his voice is low, but there is fire in his heart.’ Yes, 
Louisa,” nodding at his sister, for the girl had started forward with 
parted lips, “you see whom she must have meant—young Learli. 
And when I saw him this afternoon, I thought that she might well 
call his face pale !” 

“ And did you still refrain from questions ?” asked Philip. 

“I did not see any reason to do so over this,” admitted Percy. 
“No. ‘Is this stranger coming to stay with us?’ I asked—of 
course I knew Learli was not to do so. ‘I think not,’ she answered: 
‘but I seem to see him under your roof for this one night.’ So ” 

‘* Mistake number two,” cried Philip. 

“ But it might so easily have been true,” exclaimed Louisa, rather 
excitedly. ‘I’m sure, Percy, you remember how mamma urged us 
to bring Marco home with us for to-night if we met him. She can’t 
bear for strangers to feel lonely in lodgings.” 

“Well, and we pressed him to come,” said Percy; “and I, knowing 
then of the prophecy, and how everything else had turned out true, 
made quite sure he would come. But he didn’t, you see.” 

“I cannot think why he would not!” mused Louisa, gazing into 
the fire. 

“Anyway, his coming into the town to-day was true,” Percy 
remarked. ‘And not a soul, save ourselves, knew that; and we 
were not quite sure of it; so she could not have heard it.” 

“ And, pray, didn’t she next foretell my home-coming—and our 
cousin Frank’s first visit to his kinsfolk ?” questioned Philip. 

“No, she did not. And I wanted to make her say something 
about Miss Cleare. I put her on the track by asking if she did not 
see another young lady at home as well as my sister. But she said, 
‘No, she didn’t.’ ” 

‘*‘Tt’s an insult to be omitted in a prophecy,” said, Philip gravely. 
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“ But I think I hear Miss Cleare’s step. Is this weighty matter to 
be kept secret from her ?” 

‘Oh dear, no,” answered Percy, as the governess entered. “I 
have told her about it already; and she only read me a lecture for 
visiting such people on the sly.” 

“Then we are to understand that you don’t approve of mysteries, 
Miss Cleare?” said Philip, as he rose and placed a chair for her 
between himself and Louisa. 

““Not of mysteries which only tell us our own names, and about 
visitors we expect already,” she replied with a smile. ‘I think most 
of us have better mysteries than those in our every-day lives.” 

‘But not so strange and‘incomprehensible,” interposed Louisa. 

“Far more strange and incomprehensible, I think,” answered Alice. 
“Has it ever struck you that no ‘wonder’ can be more wonderful 
than many processes of nature are ?” 

“Then you don’t believe in ghosts—or the second sight—or clair- 
voyance ?” asked Louisa. 

Alice sat in silence fora moment. And when she answered she 
spoke softly. 

“T do not refuse to believe in anything,” she said. ‘And I think 
our own hearts often feel that they touch the outside of secrets they 
may not yet enter upon. But I always feel that these lie in a region 
quite closed to the world, not excepting the professional traffickers in 
the marvellous.” 

* Ah,” said Philip, with a curious smile, “I fancy you believe in 
only the ghosts which two people—or, at any rate, three—do not see 
at the same time, and in presentiments which one would not utter 
to mankind in general for untold gold. And those are precisely the 
ghosts and the clairvoyance which no science will ever be able to 
disprove, though it may continue to treat them with a decent 
incredulity—like that with which the unmusical receive hints of the 
mysteries of music.” 

Somehow, at that moment, Frank and Miss Cleare’s eyes met. 

And close upon that a servant entered the room to say that two 
people had called about some chapel business—a Dorcas party—oz 
something of that sort—and as Mr. and Mrs. Connell were both out, 
they would be glad to speak with Miss Louisa, which broke up the 
little circle gathered round the fire. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MRS. RAVEN’S DETERMINATION. 


EvEeLtyn AGATE thoroughly enjoyed her new life at Ravenscourt. 

While poor Frank had been pining in the Temple, home-sick and 

heart-sick, she felt as if she had entered on a new and charmed exist- 

ence. She did nyt miss the bright presence of Gertrude Agate, the 
re) 


devoted service of Mary Davies, or the deep, strong current of varying 
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life which ever flowed through Gertrude’s quaint parlour. Ease and 
luxury, pomp and show were more to Evelyn than truth and love. 

The three, Mrs. Raven, Leonard and Evelyn, were all seated together 
at breakfast, each alternately giving forth those graceful little utter- 
ances which usually pass to and fro among people who live together, 
but who do not live in each other’s lives, when Budd brought in 
the letters. Or rather, he brought in a letter ; for the post had left 
but one: a somewhat rare occurrence at Ravenscourt. 

This solitary letter was for Mrs. Raven herself. 

A few weeks ago, her face would not have brightened at sight of its 
superscription. For it was in Frank’s handwriting. It did so now. 
But as she read it her wan countenance flushed. It was the letter in 
which Frank announced his intention of going to Coltburn. So! She 
had driven Frank into freedom : and now, when she wished to call 
him back, she found he was already asserting himseif in antagonism 
to the accustomed ways of the family! He must be gaining new 
ideas and forming new associations. And thus the future would have 
new elements in it, quite alien from the past. Her heart rose within 
her with a bitter protest. 

But as she read the whole, some of the bitterness died away. 


‘** DEAR MoTHER,—I daresay you will be surprised to hear that I 
am about to pay a visit to my aunt at Coltburn. My cousin Philip 
wishes to run home for the Michaelmas holidays, and as I am his 
guest just now, he is quite determined to carry me with him. I feel 
sure you will have no objection to the plan, since you raised none 
to my visiting Philip in London, and I fancy there has been no real 
‘antagonism between the Ravens and the Connells for years past, though 
habit and preoccupation have kept up the separation and silence. 
Philip always speaks with delight of his short stay at Ravenscourt, 
during my father’s lifetime. 

“T hope you and Leonard are quite well. Please give my compli- 
ments to Miss Evelyn Agate: she is, I suppose, quite settled by this time.” 


“Tt is a letter from Frank, Leonard,” explained Mrs. Raven. ‘ And 
where do you think he is going? He is actually going on a visit to 
the Connells at Coltburn—going there with Philip !” 

She wished her manner to convey alittle mild reprobation. 
Leonard was quite prepared to hear reprobation, neither limited nor 
mild. He had never sympathised in the alienation between the 
Ravens and the Connells. He shrank from all strong feeling of any 
kind. The Connells lived far enough away—nor were they poor 
relations in the objectionable sense of the phrase. A slight, easy 
civility towards them could not be very troublesome, as Leonard had 
always thought. It was quite as well, perhaps, that it should begin 
through Frank : it did not matter what Ae did. And the old, rude 
breach might thus be healed, without any other advances on the part 
of the Ravens. 
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“‘ Going to the Connells, at Coltburn, is he ?” said Leonard aloud, 
after a few moments’ pause. ‘“ Well, why should he not go? I have 
thought it was a great mistake they were not visited before.” 

“ Ah, time changes everything ; and so it is not unnatural when 
some of our feelings change, too,” observed Mrs. Raven. 

Leonard looked up. Was she uttering a reproach? He did not 
think so. Truly, he thought, nothing was changing so much as she 
was herself ! 

“‘T am quite sure your father had felt reconciled to his sister for a 
long time before his death,” said Mrs, Raven, catching at the sugges- 
tion offered in Frank’s letter. “He had spoken of her to me two 
or three times of late, and most kindly. They had exchanged messages 
that time when her son Philip was here. You see she let Philip come 
to us; why, then, should we grudge Frank’s going to her ?” 

“TI am only too glad you see it in that light,” said Leonard. 

“Young Mr. Connell used to be full of stories about his pleasant 
visit to Ravenscourt,” observed Evelyn, wishing to make herself 
agreeable. It was not strictly true, but he had mimicked his Aunt 
Raven’s voice and the solemn gait of Mr. Budd, the butler. 

“* Ah, you knew Philip Connell in London, didn’t you?” remarked 
Leonard, turning to her briskly. ‘Is he getting on well? Do you 
think he is forming a good connection at the Bar ?” 

“He is considered very clever indeed,” answered Evelyn, suavely. 
She did not add that the judges, whose verdict she thus reported, were 
rather young journalists and special reporters, than grave legal digni- 
taries. 

*‘T should like to see her,” said Mrs. Raven, speaking of the 
minister’s wife. ‘She is your aunt, Leonard, your father’s sister, you 
know. You may not be aware, Miss Evelyn, that an estrangement has 
existed, and I have never seen Mrs. Connell since her marriage. For 
her own sake we could not rejoice over that event. Mr. Connell we 
always felt was a most worthy and talented person, but he led her 
into a life of hardship, comparatively speaking, from which her friends 
would have liked to save her. However, things turned out, I fancy, 
better than might have been expected. And I believe,” sighed Mrs. 
Raven, “ they have been very happy? Yes, sometimes I have thought 
I should like to go to see her.” 

“T should think she too would be glad to see you,” replied Evelyn, 
scenting some agreeable variety from afar. 

A silence ensued. Mrs. Raven’s head was bent in reflection. 

“Leonard!” she exclaimed presently, looking up, “suppose I 
write to Mrs. Connell, and suggest a little visit to her at once? 
Frank will be there by Michaelmas-day : and his presence beforehand 
will take off the strangeness of the proposal—yes, and of my arrival 
there. You have been saying I need a change.” 

“It is not a bad idea,” answered Leonard, who was beginning to 
assent or dissent with considerable caution, always wondering what 
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would follow next: for he really did not feel sure his mother’s mind 
was not unhinged. ‘From the New Forest to Coltburn would be a 
change indeed! Not for the best, one might say—only that change 
of any kind, merely as change, is known to be a remedial agent.” 

“You have no objection, Leonard ?” 

“Certainly not. I hope it will do you good.” 

“ Then I will go; and without loss of time, lest my resolution fail,” 
decided Mrs. Raven with unwonted alacrity. ‘I will telegraph to 
Mrs. Connell, and ask her to telegraph her answer. ‘That will show 
my visit to be what it is—the result of a sudden impulse, and will 
deprecate any formal preparation.” 

“It breaks the ice boldly, at any rate,” answered Leonard, “ and 
throws us all back on the old relationship. Nobody but relatives or 
very great friends would venture on such a thing. Do it, by all means. 
Shall you travel alone?” 

“‘ No, I shall ask if I may bring my friend, Miss Agate: and I am 
quite sure what the answer will be,” said Mrs. Raven, with the ghost 
ofasmile. ‘Andso Miss Evelyn, as Michaelmas-day is the day after 
to-morrow, and as we may start on the thirtieth—that will be next 
Thursday, you know—I think we may as well begin to see about making 
certain preparations at once.” 

As Mrs. Raven pushed back her own chair when she spoke these 
words, Evelyn understood them to mean her own dismissal from the 
breakfast table, and arose and departed accordingly. 

‘Frank wrote a very kind letter, Leonard,” said the mother, when 
she was left alone with her son. 

““Why should he not?” returned Leonard. ‘“ Your nervousness, 
mother, is driving you into all sorts of fancies.” But he extended 
his hand for the letter she held. He read it through—actually 
glanced over it again, and handed it back. Mrs. Raven put it into 
her pocket. It was the first letter from Frank which she had ever 
kept. All his school-boy scrawls to her had gone straight into the 
fire. .Those to his father, she had found only last week made into a 
packet, and stored in the dead squire’s wardrobe. 

‘* Have you any plans for to-day, Leonard ?” she asked, presently. 
Her husband had arranged his plans to suit household habits, but 
household habits had to be constantly rearrangedto suit Leonard’s plans. 

“I am going to Standchester.” 

“Shall you dine there ? ” 

‘“*T suppose so,” he said: “but let me have a substantial supper 
when I return. You know my appetite is never good away from home, 
and never better than after a day’s absence.” 

“Very well, Leonard. That arrangement will suit me admirably. 
It will give me a long day for my preparations.” 

“T should not think you need much preparation for going to Colt- 
burn,” remarked Leonard, with a half smile. 

“One always has sundry matters to see to, even for a short 
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absence,” she answered. “I feel there is no doubt as to the way 
Mrs. Connell will receive the idea of my coming. I shall not 
telegraph till Michaelmas-day. I should like Frank to be there when 
the message arrives.” 

**Do as you think best, mother,” said Leonard. And so they 
parted for the day. 

During its earlier hours Mrs. Raven and her companion did not 
see much of each other. The elder lady shut herself up in her 
boudoir ; Evelyn amused herself in her own apartment. They met 
for midday dinner; and at afternoon tea Mrs. Raven suggested a 
walk together to the village. She wanted to call at the Vicarage, to 
leave a request that Mr. Toynbee would send up the clothing club 
account books at an earlier date than usual, that she might go over 
them before she went from home. There were two or three little 
purchases, too, which she might make at the same time. The village 
shops were of the humblest description, but the Raven family had 
always made a point of patronising them occasionally. 

It was a glorious evening, the sun bright yet, but there was already 
a fine keen edge to the air, and as they went down the avenue Mrs. 
Raven remarked that the evenings were fast drawing in. 

“But we shall be back before dusk,” she said. ‘Our errands need 
not detain us long. And I do so enjoy a walk at this hour. I think 
the country looks at its best, and the breeze is so invigorating.” 

‘** Twilight rambles here must be delightful,” responded Evelyn. 
* And, of course, one is quite safe from annoyance. The country is so 
different from London.” 

‘“‘T am not sure that it is always safer,” replied Mrs. Raven. ‘“ But 
I think Ravenstoke is an exceptionally well-conducted place.” 

They turned out of the avenue into the high road as she spoke 
these words, and came right in front of a tall man, with ruddy chestnut 
locks, a fresh complexion, and a garb between a labourer’s and a 
gamekeeper’s. He lifted his hat, and stepped into the road when 
he saw them. 

‘“‘What a fine-looking person !” said Evelyn, as they passed on. “He 
might be a prince in the garb of a peasant.” 

Mrs. Raven shook her head. She had not forgotten the mys- 
terious link which the burned paper had established in her mind 
between Evelyn Agate and Eldred Sloam. But whatever it might 
mean, she felt sure this girl knew less even than herself. Therefore 
she might say what was natural to be said under the circumstances. 

“T regret to say that man is one of our few black sheep, handsome 
though he is. His is a sad history, Miss Evelyn, and I am sorry to 
say it is not wholly disconnected with the Court. It is a story I do 
not care to tell. My husband allowed him a cottage on the estate, 
and other privileges: my son Leonard feels inclined to be less 
generous. But I have interceded for the man; for the present, at 
least ; and I think the future may depend on his own conduct.” 
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‘* What is his name ?” asked Evelyn. 

‘Eldred Sloam,” answered Mrs. Raven, with a slight emphasis on 
the Christian name. If Evelyn remembered it in the Raven -gene- 
alogy, its mention now, coupled with the hint she had given, might 
convey volumes. 

“Eldred Sloam!” echoed Evelyn. ‘Surely I have heard Mr. 
Frank Raven mention that name ?” 

“ Very likely,” said Mrs. Raven. ‘‘ My son could scarcely narrate 
any village incident without bringing it in. Eldred is a good cricketer 
and an excellent shot; but he is nothing of a workman, an idle 
labourer, and a bad moral character.” 

Their errand at the Vicarage detained them longer than they had 
expected. The Vicar-was out. So were his maid-servants. And the 
person left in charge was a feeble old woman, too deaf and self- 
mistrustful to take a message, so that she insisted on taking the ladies 
into the drawing-room, and hobbling off in search of the housekeeper, 
who, she thought, was not very far off. Before she was found and 
brought back, more than half an hour had passed. 

‘‘We must make haste over our shopping,” said Mrs. Raven. 

Their next visit was to the stationer’s shop, where they bought 
luggage labels, and two or three similar trifles: which Evelyn slipped 
into her reticule. 

“‘ Now I must go to the draper’s,” said Mrs. Raven. “I want some 
knitting wool.” 

“Do you get good shades here?” 

“Oh dear, no: they have no stock of that kind. I want white 
wool, and they always keep that on hand, clean and fine.” 

Here there occurred another delay. The master of the shop 
was out, and the shop-boy, a new hand, did not know exactly 
where the white wool was kept. After searching for some time 
he found it. Mrs. Raven ordered a considerable quantity to be 
sent up to the Court next morning. But she wished to pay for it 
at once. That was impossible, however, for the boy did not know 
its price. So it was arranged that the bill should be sent with the 
parcel. 

“It will be dusk before we reach the Court gates,” she said to 
Evelyn as they left the shop. 

So they walked on quickly, and were within sight of the avenue, 
when Mrs. Raven stopped short, with a sudden start. 

‘My purse!” she exclaimed. ‘What have I done with it?” 

“Ts it not in your pocket?” asked Evelyn. 

“No, it isn’t,” she replied, and she shook her dress as she spoke. 
** T carried it in my hand all the time. I remember I had it after I 
left the Vicarage.” 

“‘ Of course you had,” said Evelyn ; “ you paid the stationer.” 

“T must have left it at his shop or the other,” Mrs, Raven 
remarked, though still fumbling over her dress and pockets. “I had 
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gold and silver in it—I don’t know how much—and some memoranda 
besides.” 

‘In such a place as this you are sure to recover it.” 

‘‘ Ves,” assented Mrs. Raven: ‘unless I dropped it on one of the 
shop floors, or in the road, and somebody dishonest picks it up. It 
would be a great temptation to a poor person.” 

“‘T will go back for it at once,” said Evelyn: “I had better.” 

Mrs. Raven looked up at the fast darkening sky. ‘Shall you not 
be timid at going alone ?” she said. 

“Timid !” cried Evelyn, “certainly not. I shall only enjoy the 
adventure.” 

“Well, as no time should be lost—if you really don’t mind going, 
Miss Evelyn? ‘Then the nearest way will be through the Court 
grounds and out at a gate at the side. That cuts off acorner. But 
do you know that way? Do not take it unless you do.” 

“‘T know it perfectly well,” said Evelyn. ‘‘ I have been over it two 
or three times already. Good-bye for the present. I shall be back 
before you can begin to expect me.” 

She flew off with the light steps of strong unburdened youth. Mrs. 
Raven looked after her with a dim smile on her wan face. But it 
died suddenly. She started forward, as if to overtake the girl, but 
she was already out of sight. She called her, but Evelyn was out of 
hearing, too. Why had she changed her mind? Why did she wish 
her back ? 

Had she not sent the girl, by her own express instructions, on the 
very road where the ghost was said to walk, the Warren Road ? 

“ How foolish I am growing!” she said to herself, in severity. 
“ Am I beginning to believe in ghosts and fortune-tellers? Still—I 
shall be glad to see her safely back, I do wish she had gone the 
other way !—still it could not have taken ten minutes more. The 
Warren Road is lonely—and one cannot tell !” 

She went on to the house, wandered into the drawing-room, and 
sat down to wait. Afterwards it struck her as a curious fact that the 
thought never occurred to her to send a servant to meet Evelyn 
Agate. 

Evelyn sped over the ground at her utmost speed. She felt rather 
frightened, after all. Her London-bred nerves were not accustomed 
to the solitude and the many slight eerie noises which accompany 
the nightly slumber of nature. She knew the lane down which 
she should strike from the Warren Road towards the village, and she 
was glad to know she was near it. Could the sound of her running 
feet have awakened some sleeping creature?—or what else was it 
she heard, which still further quickened her movements? It was like 
the ghost of a whistle, a low, unearthly sound, rising she knew not 
whence, and seeming, to her terror, to be at her very elbow. On she 
ran, and, oh! how thankful was she that the lane to the village was 
now fairly reached. For what was this coming towards her, down the 
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“* What is his name?” asked Evelyn. 

‘Eldred Sloam,” answered Mrs. Raven, with a slight emphasis on 
the Christian name. If Evelyn remembered it in the Raven -gene- 
alogy, its mention now, coupled with the hint she had given, might 
convey volumes. 

“Eldred Sloam!” echoed Evelyn. ‘Surely I have heard Mr. 
Frank Raven mention that name ?” 

“ Very likely,” said Mrs. Raven. ‘‘ My son could scarcely narrate 
any village incident without bringing it in. Eldred is a good cricketer 
and an excellent shot; but he is nothing of a workman, an idle 
labourer, and a bad moral character.” 

Their errand at the Vicarage detained them longer than they had 
expected. The Vicar-was out. So were his maid-servants. And the 
person left in charge was a feeble old woman, too deaf and self- 
mistrustful to take a message, so that she insisted on taking the ladies 
into the drawing-room, and hobbling off in search of the housekeeper, 
who, she thought, was not very far off. Before she was found and 
brought back, more than half an hour had passed. 

““We must make haste over our shopping,” said Mrs. Raven. 

Their next visit was to the stationer’s shop, where they bought 
luggage labels, and two or three similar trifles: which Evelyn slipped 
into her reticule. 

‘“‘ Now I must go to the draper’s,” said Mrs. Raven. “I want some 
knitting wool.” 

“Do you get good shades here?” 

“Oh dear, no: they have no stock of that kind. I want white 
wool, and they always keep that on hand, clean and fine.” 

Here there occurred another delay. The master of the shop 
was out, and the shop-boy, a new hand, did not know exactly 
where the white wool was kept. After searching for some time 
he found it. Mrs. Raven ordered a considerable quantity to be 
sent up to the Court next morning. But she wished to pay for it 
at once. That was impossible, however, for the boy did not know 
its price. So it was arranged that the bill should be sent with the 
parcel. 

“Tt will be dusk before we reach the Court gates,” she said to 
Evelyn as they left the shop. 

So they walked on quickly, and were within sight of the avenue, 
when Mrs. Raven stopped short, with a sudden start. 

“‘ My purse!” she exclaimed. ‘What have I done with it?” 

“Ts it not in your pocket?” asked Evelyn. 

‘No, it isn’t,” she replied, and she shook her dress as she spoke. 
**T carried it in my hand all the time. I remember I had it after I 
left the Vicarage.” 

** Of course you had,” said Evelyn ; “ you paid the stationer.” 

“JT must have left it at his shop or the other,” Mrs, Raven 
remarked, though still fumbling over her dress and pockets. “I had 
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gold and silver in it—I don’t know how much—and some memoranda 
besides.” 

‘In such a place as this you are sure to recover it.” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Raven: “unless I dropped it on one of the 
shop floors, or in the road, and somebody dishonest picks it up. It 
would be a great temptation to a poor person.” 

“‘T will go back for it at once,” said Evelyn: “I had better.” 

Mrs. Raven looked up at the fast darkening sky. ‘Shall you not 
be timid at going alone ?” she said. 

“Timid !” cried Evelyn, “certainly not. I shall only enjoy the 
adventure.” 

“Well, as no time should be lost—if you really don’t mind going, 
Miss Evelyn? ‘Then the nearest way will be through the Court 
grounds and out at a gate at the side. That cuts off acorner. But 
do you know that way? Do not take it unless you do.” 

“TI know it perfectly well,” said Evelyn. ‘‘ I have been over it two 
or three times already. Good-bye for the present. I shall be back 
before you can begin to expect me.” 

She flew off with the light steps of strong unburdened youth. Mrs. 
Raven looked after her with a dim smile on her wan face. But it 
died suddenly. She started forward, as if to overtake the girl, but 
she was already out of sight. She called her, but Evelyn was out of 
hearing, too. Why had she changed her mind? Why did she wish 
her back ? 

Had she not sent the girl, by her own express instructions, on the 
very road where the ghost was said to walk, the Warren Road ? 

“How foolish I am growing!” she said to herself, in severity. 
“ Am I beginning to believe in ghosts and fortune-tellers? Still—I 
shall be glad to see her safely back, I do wish she had gone the 
other way !—still it could not have taken ten minutes more. The 
Warren Road is lonely—and one cannot tell !” 

She went on to the house, wandered into the drawing-room, and 
sat down to wait. Afterwards it struck her as a curious fact that the 
thought never occurred to her to send a servant to meet Evelyn 
Agate. 

Evelyn sped over the ground at her utmost speed. She felt rather 
frightened, after all. Her London-bred nerves were not accustomed 
to the solitude and the many slight eerie noises which accompany 
the nightly slumber of nature. She knew the lane down which 
she should strike from the Warren Road towards the village, and she 
was glad to know she was near it. Could the sound of her running 
feet have awakened some sleeping creature ?—or what else was it 
she heard, which still further quickened her movements? It was like 
the ghost of a whistle, a low, unearthly sound, rising she knew not 
whence, and seeming, to her terror, to be at her very elbow. On she 
ran, and, oh! how thankful was she that the lane to the village was 
now fairly reached. For what was this coming towards her, down the 
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Warren Road from the opposite direction? She did not pause to 
look, but she saw: and in her haste, and in the dim light, the 
advancing figure seemed gigantic, and to come gliding forward, 
enveloped to its feet in a long black mantle. 

Half sick with fear, she hurried on to escape as far as possible 
down the lane before the strange apparition should reach it. Nor did 
she then slacken her pace, but fled on, as one pursued. 

The draper’s shop was still open, but no purse had been left in it. 
The countrified shop-boy stared at Evelyn: struck by her breathless 
and terrified manner. She hastened on to the stationer’s. 

Better luck there. The purse had been found. The stationer had 
locked it up in his desk, meaning to restore it in the morning. He 
had gone out to a club meeting at the White Hart, his wife said, but 
he could be fetched at once. Evelyn made up her mind that, after 
all her trouble, she would not return home without it. So she took 
a chair and waited while the man was brought back. He was pro- 
fuse in his apologies. He had done all for the best, and was shocked 
that the young lady should be kept out so late in consequence. 
Might he send his servant-girl back with her ? 

“ No—no,” Evelyn said, “the village way will be sociable enough. 
The Warren does seem rather wild and lonely.” 

“Well, yes,” the man admitted, “though he knew the day when it 
was a favourite short cut. But it had got an ill name, somehow.” 

“ How was that?” Evelyn inquired, with a curiosity very natural 
considering her recent experience. 

“‘ Well, it was hard to say,” the stationer replied. ‘Years ago, an 
old labourer, rather weak in the head at the best of times, going home 
after a harvest-supper, said he saw—a dead person’s ghost. Since that 
time there have been other whispers of the same kind.” 

‘“‘ How do they know it is a ghost? Whose ghost do they think 
it is?” asked Evelyn. 

The stationer shook his head. “Some say one thing and some 
another,” he remarked. ‘I’ve never seen anything; I have no 
occasion to go that way after dark. Of course it is all folly, but it 
has made the Warren very lonely after sundown. People won’t walk 
there.” 

“But whose ghost do they say it is?” persisted Evelyn. 

The stationer was not to be entrapped. His questioner came from 
the Court. 

“T’ve not heard much about it lately,” he answered evasively. 
**It’s not the sort of talk sensible people encourage. But you'll go 
home by the village, ma’am? Those that hold no belief in ghosts 
fancy there may be queer on-goings. And won’t you take our girl for 
company? She’s used to the walk.” 

Evelyn declined; and set off. Among the scattered houses of 
the high road she felt safe, and dared to reflect over her adventure. 
What was it that she had seen? And what had others seen? 
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“Whatever it be,” was her sage conclusion, “it is popularly believed 
to have something to do with the Raven family. The stationer’s 
reticence was due to the fact that I am living in it.” 

During Evelyn’s prolonged absence Mrs. Raven had a reziless 
time. At last she left the house, and crossed the lawn beside it, 
whence a field footpath led into the Warren Road. Not a sign of 
Evelyn. Mrs. Raven went on and on till she reached the little 
wicket-gate which opened upon the road itself. 

Now, this field footpath ran along a high embankment, and the 
wicket opened on the top of half a dozen rude steps. Anybody 
standing there could see quite down the Warren Road, until it takes 
a bend near the corner, where it is cut by Ash Lane. 

There was just enough of cloudy moonlight to let Mrs. Raven see 
that somebody was coming towards her from that direction. Of 
course, she thought at first that it was Evelyn. But as it drew 
nearer, she saw that it was a gigantic figure, draped in a heavy cloak, 
which on one side actually trailed on the ground. A cold horror 
thrilled through her, rooting her to the spot. Would the figure mount 
the steps? Would it essay to pass her? She could not stir. A 
terrible curiosity paralysed even fear. 

At some paces off the figure paused, and slightly raised its hitherto 
bowed head. The face was ghastly pale. Could she really see, or 
did she only imagine a bright red blotch beneath the right ear? 
Slowly the tall form lifted its arm, stretched out a clenched fist and 
shook it in the direction of Ravenscourt—once—twice—thrice. 

Then the arm dropped, the head drooped, and the figure again 
moved slowly forward. It drew near the steps; it passed them, 
passing down the road immediately beneath the embankment where 
Mrs. Raven stood. Yes! It was no fancy, she distinctly saw the red 
scar, the terrible red scar, which had disfigured her husband’s long dead 
uncle, the bad Squire Eldred. 

And where was Evelyn? At that thought Mrs. Raven could have 
dared the Warren Road itself, even with that mysterious form lurking 
in the darkness! But when the sudden tension of terror relaxed, she 
felt herself trembling in every limb. She must go back to the Court, 
or she would drop where she stood, perhaps faint away, and give 
cause for further mystery and excitement. Her heart was beating so 
fast, that she had to pause several times as she retraced her steps. 

Once within the cheerful glow of light from the Court windows, 
she did not enter the house, but lingered outside on the terrace. 
She had not lingered long before she heard the light step for which 
she was listening come crisply up the avenue. 

“TI have the purse!” cried Evelyn, briskly. “Oh, Mrs. Raven, 
why have you waited outside on this chilly evening?” 

Mrs. Raven did not directly answer the question. ‘I am so glad 
to see you,” she said. “I am glad you came back by the highroad. 
I got quite nervous, thinking of you in the Warren : and until a few 
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moments ago it never crossed my mind that I might have sent a 
servant after you. It is lonely and eerie in the Warren: I daresay 
you found it so?” 

“T found the road there very damp and the ruts heavy,” answered 
Evelyn, who had resolved not to speak to Mrs. Raven about her 
fright—first, because it might make that lady think her weakly super- 
stitious, and second, because, probably, Mrs. Raven would not choose 
to be communicative on any scandal relating to the Court family. 

“And you did not mind the loneliness!” said Mrs. Raven. 
“‘Well, I don’t suppose one does mind loneliness, except that it 
makes one afraid of what may appear on the scene.” 

“What of harm is likely to appear in a peaceful English lane?” 
asked Evelyn, Samay ‘*¢ But I am so glad I got the purse !” 

Surely the girl could have seen nothing! And a new and strange 
fear sprang up in Mrs. Raven’s breast. If she had heard of another’s 
seeing what she herself had seen that evening, she would have un- 
hesitatingly pronounced that other to be the victim of an hallucination, 
produced by fear, superstition, and perhaps a guilty conscience. Could 
it be that such judgment would be true of herself? Yet she could not 
doubt her own eyes. 

Oh, to be away at Coltburn ! among new scenes and faces, where 
the atmosphere would not be charged with mystery and terror. 

“Why, mother!” said Leonard, as the two ladies joined him at the 
supper, “what have you been doing with yourself to-day? How 
tired and ill you look !” 

“‘T fear Mrs. Raven has been over-fatigued,” explained Evelyn. 

“That easily happens now!” sighed the widow. “I do indeed 
feel that it is time I enjoyed a little change!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
EVELYN’S WHIM. 


Tue telegram to Coltburn was sent, and a favourable and friendly 
answer returned in due course. Mrs. Raven seemed strangely excited. 
The few hours intervening before the starting time hing heavily upon 
her. She talked more to Evelyn during those few hours than she had 
ever talked before. She even spoke of Frank, and that in a way 
which rather puzzled her companion. She could not have spoken 
very differently had Evelyn been an heiress, and she an anxious 
mother, seeking to commend her son to favourable notice.’ Evelyn 
felt flattered, but, to own the truth, a little suspicious. She had none 
of the rash confidence of youth. Satan would not have disguised 
himself as an angel of light to deceive her: for she would but have 
suspected him the more. Mrs. Raven’s sudden kindliness made her 
feel upon her guard. 

Leonard did not accompany them to the railway station, but he 
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paid them, what was for him, the unusual attention of leaving his study 
chair and following them to the hall-door. He stood there, watching 
them drive off. He felt anxious about his mother: little matters 
seemed, nowadays, to stir her deeply. 

“What makes her so excited now?” he mused. “Is she going 
really to see my aunt Connell, or my brother Frank? And what 
made her determine to go off in this desperate hurry? I can only 
think of one explanation,” he added, inwardly, his face breaking into 
a saturnine smile, “and that is, that Mrs. Connell has daughters 
growing up! I don’t remember my mother’s general opinion on 
intermarriage between relations—but if it’s intermarriage with the 
Connell family, I think I can imagine it !” 

Mrs. Connell down at Coltburn did not feel quite satisfied with 
herself. Despite the cordiality with which she consented to her 
sister-in-law’s coming, she was of too honest a nature to deny that 
there was bitterness in her heart. It seemed hard to find the olive 
branch of peace extended to her directly her brother was gone. It 
was his alienation alone which had really hurt her, and now, in this 
world, she could never be reconciled to him! If only her sister-in- 
law had been a little earlier in bringing about harmony, then, when 
death had entered the circle, Mrs. Connell felt she could have re- 
garded and cherished her as a sacred charge. But now the dead 
stood between them. To complete the treaty of peace one voice was 
wanting, which could not answer to any call. 

She fancied, too, that her husband might think this movement on 
Mrs. Raven’s part proved that she had had no share in, perhaps no 
sympathy with, the long alienation of the past. Mrs. Connell knew 
better. She had known Mrs. Raven when they were both girls at 
school : she could easily conjure up the pale, serene child of those old 
days, who never did anything wrong, never disobeyed or flewin a 
passion, or disturbed the even tenor of life by any of the vagaries of 
love or hate ; but who always got her own way, so quietly and gently, 
that anybody inclined to discuss the matter seemed at a hopeless 
disadvantage. 

Mrs. Connell had ever been sure that the family separation would 
not have continued if Mrs. Raven’s cool hand had not been kept on 

- the door of her husband’s heart. The late squire was not a man of 
stable purpose in either good or evil. She had tried to rejoice when 
he married Lydia Burke, feeling that her stern, cold character might 
supply what his lacked. There had always seemed reasons for 
accepting Lydia Burke—as a good girl, as a good woman. As a 
child, poor Mrs. Connell had always felt naughty for not liking her ; 
as a woman, she had felt unjust, and now she felt unchristian. 

“Ts she jealous of: Frank’s being here?” she had said to her 
husband when Mrs. Raven’s telegram arrived, though she reproached 
herself for the insinuation. 

“My dear!” remonstrated the good minister, “the thought is 
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quite unworthy of you. Is it likely the lad would have visited us, if he 
had not known already that his mother’s heart had turned our way?” 

‘Some fiend seems stirring up all the evil in me,” sighed poor Mrs. 
Connell. ‘I suppose it’s best to know it’s there, as it is there. It 
will keep me humble at any rate.” 

But she was a frank woman, who had few feelings she wished to 
hide, and so she was not good in the art of concealing. Besides, she 
had always been accustomed to be glad to welcome guests—even 
utter strangers. So it seemed to her there must be something terribly 
wrong somewhere, now she felt no such gladness. If it was in her- 
self, then out with it. 

“It is odd, when one has been content to be apart so long, that 
one must come in such a hurry at last,” she remarked to Philip. 
“And knowing that you are at home and that Frank is here, she 
might guess that the house is pretty full. Had she given me due 
notice, I might have had a new carpet for the best bed-room,” she 
added, a glint of humour peeping through the cloud on her pleasant 
face. And Philip, laughing, answered in the same strain. 

But the pain at Mrs. Connell’s heart lay too deep and heavy to be 
lifted by badinage. “It is terrible to find one’is not as good as 
one ought to be,” she sighed, sitting down beside Alice Cleare in 
the dining-room to wait the arrival of her guests when the last pre- 
parations were complete. And the placid serenity of the young 
governess, and the something hidden beneath the sweet cheer of her 
countenance, soothed the troubled spirit of Mrs. Connell. 

“But it would be worse not to find it out, wouldn’t it?” asked 
Alice, brightly. 

** Well, my dear, I suppose it would,” assented Mrs. Connell. “I 
feel as if you were one of ourselves, although you have been with us 
so short a time; and I daresay you have gathered that I and my 
sister-in-law, Lydia—Mrs. Raven, who is coming—have not seen each 
other or been on friendly terms for years ; not since I was married.” 

“‘ Miss Connell told me about it,” replied Alice, softly. 

“Well, my dear,” Mrs. Connell went on, “all of us, including 
myself and my husband—and he and I have often said so to each 
other—might have been wiser than we were in the past days, and far 
less hasty. But it did seem very hard when year after year went by, 
and my brother never forgave us. For he and I had been close 
friends. And now, you see, my dear, it is all ended for him. And 
I can’t feel quite glad to see his wife without him. I almost wish 
she had stayed away altogether !” 

‘“* But I am sure you were delighted when young Mr. Raven came,” 
suggested Alice. 

‘ Ay, so I was!” and the elder lady looked at the girl with tear- 
moistened eyes. ‘That seemed different. Frank was born long 
after the dissension arose. And my poor brother did once invite my 
boy Philip to spend a few days at Ravenscourt, which looked as if he 
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did not want the coolness to descend to another generation. But as 
he and his wife always kept apart from us while he lived, why need 
she come now? If it was his wish not to heed us, why doesn’t his 
wish bind her still? It seems to me, now, as if in this too tardy 
reconciliation, I lose my brother more than in the silence he willed 
once, and never afterwards broke.” 

“Don’t you think it is best to seek only for what is right to be 
done?” asked Alice timidly. ‘The dead have surely risen into 
higher light and better knowledge than ours, and therefore, the more 
we strive to do the right, the nearer we must get to their present 
wishes and feelings for us here.” 

Mrs. Connell sat silently, with a relaxing of the hard lines that had 
gathered about her mouth. “That is a hopeful idea,” she said, 
presently. “It turns the most sensitive regard for the dead into a 
stimulus for life, instead of a weight upon it. Thank you, my dear.” 

And the kind woman thought within herself, “This young thing 
must have suffered a great deal to have gained these ideas. I wonder 
if we leave her lonely in her sorrows, even by our very delicacy in not 
mentioning them? It is odd and sad to think how little we know of 
the brother for whom she wears mourning. I don’t know when he 
died, or where he died. I only know that she has no near kinsfolk 
in this country now.” 

And Alice Cleare, by her side, bent over her work, and longed to 
lay her head on the shoulder of this motherly woman, who had had 
her own temptations, her own struggle, but whose stream of life was 
kept pure and clear. What more might have passed between them 
was stopped by the sound of wheels—a carriage was drawing up at 
the door. The travellers had arrived. 

It was Philip and Frank who had gone together to the station to 
meet them. And it was Frank alone who led Mrs. Raven into the 
dining-room, closely followed by Evelyn Agate. 

Mrs. Raven took in the whole scene at a glance. It seemed to 
photograph itself on her mind; never, in its smallest detail, to be 
forgotten. How little her sister-in-law had changed through all those 
years, which must have been so hard and careful! And this young 
girl beside her—this must be one of the daughters of the house, of 
whom Leonard had rightly guessed that his mother would think in 
connection with Frank. Mrs. Raven said something to this effect, 
after she had saluted Mrs. Connell. 

“No, no,” explained the hostess, “this is not Louisa. This young 
lady is Miss Cleare, my little girls’ governess.” 

“Oh, you must pardon my mistake!” cried Mrs. Raven. But 
she looked again at Alice Cleare. It is hard to eradicate a first 
impression, however etroneous, and in her mind, most unreasonably, 
her idea of Frank’s possible admiration for a “‘cousin”’ fastened itself 
at once upon the unknown girl, never before heard of. 

Neither Mrs. Raven nor Evelyn found anything to complain of 
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in the welcome they received. The Connells so abounded in hospi- 
tality, that it might fall several degrees below its normal standard 
without striking people as chill or limited. 

Mrs. Raven might miss nothing in Mrs. Connell’s assiduous 
attentions when the party had re-assembled in the dining-room, to 
partake of a substantial meal, half tea, half dinner, but that poor 
lady was herself conscious of their formality and constraint, and felt 
quite glad when the young Italian, Marco Learli, was shown in. 

‘What a blessing it is to love and serve!” thought Mrs. Connell. 
‘** Even to be loved and served is nothing to it!”’ 

Her children had not exaggerated the young foreigner’s appearance 
of melancholy and ill-health. Percy thought he had even grown 
worse since his arrival at Coltburn. .He was so changed that Mrs. 
Connell’s kind heart ached for him. She asked why he had not come 
before—he had been in the town a day or two. But Learli said he 
had been busy: just now he had a good deal of foreign correspond- 
ence to’attend to. And then they introduced him to the visitors. 

It touched Mrs. Connell to see how he took refuge with her, 
rather than with her children. For it was to her side he drew a 
chair, when pressed to join the meal. It never occurred to her for 
one instant that Louisa could be pained that he did not seek the seat 
by wer side. The mother thought of the whole party as children, 
just as mothers are always so apt to do. It was true that Louisa 
was not much younger than were her other daughters when they had 
been sought in marriage; but then Marco was so different from the 
sons-in-law who had carried them off—the one a bluff and prosperous 
gentleman-farmer, the other a shrewd solicitor—that Mrs. Connell 
had never thought of him as a possible suitor. In her eyes he was 
but a boy, unfortunate in being exiled from his own land. 

When the tea was nearly over, and the restless little ones were 
leaving their seats, Mrs. Connell called Evelyn to her other side, and 
laid out all her gentle wiles to win the two young strangers into 
pleasant chatter. She had not much difficulty with Evelyn. In fact, 
that young lady proved herself a great acquisition at the table, where 
nobody at first had seemed quite to know what to say, except 
herself and Philip. Evelyn was in high feather. Even as Mrs. 
Raven’s companion, she felt she might rank with Mrs. Raven’s 
humbler relations; and, besides that, her acquaintance with Philip 
and Frank, especially with Philip, made it seem almost as if she were 
the guest of the house in her own right. 

She knew more of Philip’s London surroundings than did his own 
people, and she knew how to give forth her knowledge graciously, 
not sparing a little bright raillery concerning some of his manners and 
customs, yet always creating a favourable impression. Mr. Connell 
and Louisa were delighted with her, and Mrs. Connell felt that one 
of her protégés was safely launched on the social stream, leaving her 
more free to devote herself to the less facile young Italian. 
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Suddenly Evelyn glanced across, and caught his eyes fixed upon 
her. She had scarcely observed him before: he was boyish in 
appearance, and she took him for a mere boy. Now she changed 
her opinion. It was evident, also, that something in herself had 
attracted him; and Evelyn was always open to that. So as soon as 
the hum of conversation went on again, supported this time by 
Philip Connell and Mrs. Raven, she turned to her next neighbour, 
Percy, and made inquiries in a whisper. 

“Has your friend yonder been long in this country? Does he 
speak Italian ?” 

“He only left Italy two years ago, Miss Agate, so I conclude he 
does,” was Percy’s answer. ‘As we do not speak much of it our- 
selves, you see, we never tested him.” 

Evelyn bent forward and addressed the young man in Italian. 
She merely asked him to which of his country’s beautiful cities he 
owed special allegiance. 

He started and coloured vividly as he answered her. It was no 
mere boyish embarrassment : it was as the dead might leap back into 
life. In truth, Marco Learli seemed no longer “a mere boy” to 


Evelyn, but to be suddenly endowed with those ideal attributes. 


which painters and sculptors accord to beings of poetry or patriotism. 
“TI have made a great conquest,” mused Evelyn Agate. “And am 
easy one.” 
“Oh, how I wish I had been able to speak Italian!” thought 
Louisa Connell, passionately. ‘What pleasure those few words in 


his own tongtie have given him !—and how kind it was of her to: 


think of it! And with all my poor efforts to understand Italian 


politics and to appreciate Italian poetry through translations, I never- 


set myself in earnest to learn the language! I wonder how long it 
would take me if I began now? I wonder if Miss Agate would give 
me a little help in it?” 

Mrs. Raven did not care to move when tea was being cleared 
away. She félt very chilly after her journey, she said, and the dining- 
room was pleasantly warm. Mr. and Mrs. Connell of course: 
remained with her. But the young people went off. They wanted 
the piano and the albums. Marco Learli had seemed so greatly 
aroused and interested since he heard his native tongue, that Mrs. 
Connell felt quite at ease about him, and he followed the retiring 
party. Evidently he would not be dull or lonely now. 

“Have you been to consult the Oriental Mystery yet, Learli?” 
began Percy, as soon as they were in the drawing-room and out of 
hearing of their elders: Mr. Percy’s brain being just now full of that 
sole topic. 

Learli’s face flushed again—a very different flush from the earlier 
one.’ ‘ What will the ladies think of me, if you ask such a question?” 

“The ladies would be only too glad to go themselves, if they could 
get a chance,” returned the young man. 
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“Nay, you are wrong, I think, Mr. Percy,” quickly spoke Alice 
Cleare, with gentle emphasis. ‘‘I know I should not go.” 

Evelyn turned and looked at her superciliously. She did not in- 
tend to be drawn into any camaraderie with this governess. If rank, 
or, let us say, social opinions, had set no distinction between them, 
then with the more subtlety must she herself draw every other pos- 
sible line of demarcation. It would be delightful to contradict the girl 
at once. 

‘* What is it?” she asked, turning from Alice to Marco and Percy ; 
and, with pretty affectation, repeating her question in Italian. 

“Nothing in the least worthy of her attention,” was Marco’s 
assurance to the young lady. But Percy was not to be silenced. 

‘‘Tt’s a witch,” he said; ‘‘a curious woman who appeared in the 
town a day or two ago. She will tell you your real name when she 
doesn’t know it, and perhaps when you don’t know it, and she'll tell 
you what kind of life you have lived, and future things that are going 
to happen. And, Miss Agate ” But here Mr. Percy pulled 
himself up, suddenly remembering what Philip had mentioned about 
Mrs. Raven’s companion—that she was only a foundling and did not 
know her true name. 

Evelyn laughed softly. ‘ Does she understand palmistry ? ” 

“*T expect she understands anything you ask her about,” Percy an- 
swered, with a queer change from enthusiasm to half-heartedness, as 
he recalled certain words of his father’s, touching the special tempta- 
tions and dangers of the nameless and forsaken. 

Evelyn spoke again. ‘You have consulted her yourself, I gather. 
Do you think her clever? ” 

“It was all very strange: yes, quite odd and unaccountable,” he 
replied. He did not like to go straight back from his own words, or 
he would have liked to say that nevertheless there was not much in 
the revelations he had received. Alice Cleare, half laughing, spoke. 

‘Mr. Percy heard his own name and that visitors were coming, 
here.” 

Evelyn looked at her again; superciliously. ‘“ How I should like 
to go to this strange woman!” she said. “Should not you, Miss 
Connell? Idon’t see why gentlemen should keep all these investiga- 
tions to themselves. They are much more easily deceived than we 
are likely to be—especially by a witch !” 

‘Possibly a wizard would have more power over you ladies,” 
laughed Philip. “As for us, to be bewitched is sometimes our highest 
ambition.” 

** Be serious, please,” said Evelyn; “I am. Miss Connell, will 
you come ?” 

Louisa hardly knew what to answer. ‘I fear my father would not 
approve of it,” she said, with hesitation. “I should like to go—like it 
of all things—but . 
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home, as I am,” put in Evelyn, “would you then have thought it 
necessary to ask permission before availing yourself of the chance?” 

The question sounded innocent enough. Perhaps only Philip and 
Alice saw its drift. To wit: that a licence that might be almost 
accidentally taken under one set of circumstances might surely be 
taken under another. 

“T don’t know—that might be a little different,” faltered Louisa, 
who in truth was feverishly longing for the expedition. 

Philip came to the rescue. “TI shall be most happy to accompany 
you, Miss Agate,” he said. ‘I intended to go on my own account.” 

“Oh, but of course I shall not go unless Miss Connell goes,” re- 
turned Evelyn. ‘‘ What is not proper for her, cannot be proper for 
me.” She did not disguise her tone of disappointment. She fully 
intended, cofite qui cofite, to go to the fortune-teller herself—the 
woman might have magic powers and be able to enlighten her on 
things that she longed to know. But how could she go decently 
without the countenance of the daughter of the house ?—Mrs. Raven 
might take umbrage at it. “I hope you wé// go, Miss Connell. To 
oblige me.” 

“Do you think I might venture?” Louisa pleaded, looking at her 
brothers. Could she ask Evelyn for help in learning Italian if she 
disregarded this request, Louisa began asking herself by way of 
excuse or sophistry. 

“I will escort you both, if that may take the gloss off the offence,” 
said Philip. ‘ Under those circumstances, if it were found out, I think 
it would be forgiven; you could lay the blame on me.” Philip 
expected to get far more fun out of Evelyn there than out of the 
witch, and he did not see much harm in taking Louisa. 

“Oh, don’t go!” cried Alice Cleare and Marco Learli, both in 
one breath. 

“And why not, pray?” asked Evelyn. Her tone was mocking, 
but her smile was sweet—the one was for Alice, the other was turned 
on Marco. 

The young Italian waved his hand deprecatingly. ‘ Why try to 
peep between the pages of Fate?” he murmured. ‘‘ What is to be, 
will be. And the good cannot tarry beyond its appointed hour, and 
the evil will come too soon.” 

“Then you believe such people as this woman may have genuine 
occult power of some sort?” exclaimed Evelyn. ‘You make me 
only the more curious to see her! Forgive me, Signor, but I am very 
ignorant of these matters. You must know more, or you would not 
believe so much. I want to be initiated too; help me, and then I 
shall probably agree with you.” 

“ Alice Cleare is altogether incredulous,” remarked Louisa, whose 
timid opposition was dying down into an easy assent. “And so of 
course am I—or I certainly would not go. I should not like to tamper 
with the unknown and mysterious—let alone-what papa might say.” 
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“Then, again, don’t go, for that you are certainly doing,” pleaded 
Alice. “If there exist facts of this sort beyond our present under- 
standing, then wilful trifling with them is like playing with drugs 
whose very atmosphere may be deadly. If this woman is self- 
deceived, you are but increasing a melancholy delusion; and if she 
is, as you seem to think, a conscious impostor, you would be 
venturing within the influence of an evil and dangerous nature.” 

“Oh, Miss Cleare, say more !—though if they will not heed you, 
they will not listen to me!” cried young Learli, with a strange 
intensity. 

“Dear me! It is quite delightful to do wrong; it seems to make 
one interesting to onlookers!” smiled Evelyn. ‘Why need Mr. 
Learli care what we do, Miss Connell, you or 1?” 

A pang shot through Louisa’s heart. How should a stranger see 
trace of any special attachment between Learli and herself? It 
had not been so at Sandgate, when friends and acquaintances, not 
being so blind and deaf as dear Mrs. Connell, had not chosen to 
be dumb either. 

“Why indeed ?” she responded, with a rather sickly smile. 

“Let us pay the visit as soon as possible,” said Evelyn, eagerly. 
‘** Can it be after breakfast to-morrow ? Then no gossip about us can 
have reached the woman, especially about me. Nobody in Coltburn 
knows anything of me, except your elder brother. If the witch is 
too clever,” she added, turning to Philip, “I shall accuse you of 
being in league with her.” 

“‘ With all my heart,” laughed Philip. ‘ And what are you think- 
ing about all this time ?” added the young barrister, turning suddenly 
on his silent cousin Frank. 

Frank started and reddened. “I am thinking of nothing,” he said. 
“ Nothing in particular.” 

What had he been thinking? He could scarcely tell that himself. 
Chiefly, perhaps, of Alice Cleare ! 

Presently, when he and Alice were talking together a little apart 
of their past meeting, the mention of the strange figure she had seen 
in the Raven lanes that same night somehow came up. 

“* Have you found out what it was?” she asked him. 

“No,” said Frank. ‘But I have been away from Ravenscourt ever 
since. You are quite sure it was real ?”’ 

Alice laughed. ‘“ How can I tell? ¥-suppose I ought to be sure 
of it. Iown I was sadly frightened. It was the strangest figure 
possible, and I am sure I should know it again anywhere. It was 
pure fear of it which gave me the courage to speak to you.” 

“Then Heaven bless that wandering soul, be it in the body or out 
of it!” said Frank earnestly, in the moment’s impulse. 

He thought they were quite away from the others, and started to 
find Marco Learli at his elbow. 

(Zo be continued.) 




















PRUDENCE HART. 


By GEorGIANA M. CRAIK. 


“ ELL, she is a demure little soul,” said Keith Verner, “and not 
much of a beauty certainly.” 

Upon which Mrs. Verner replied with decision : “ She is quite as 
much ofa beauty, my dear, as there is any need for her to be.” And 
the young man, at that response, laughed. 

They were speaking of some one who had just left the room—Miss 
Prudence Hart, a young person who had entered the Verners’ family 
only two days before, to fill the post of companion to Mrs. Verner’s 
only daughter, Mabel. Mabel Verner was nineteen, and was in not 
very robust health. She was a little fanciful too, and had of late 
developed a certain fretfulness, with which her mother, who was an 
active and cheerful woman, had not much sympathy. 

‘The child tries me exceedingly,” she had often said to her husband. 
“She has everything to make her happy, and yet she is not happy. 
I wonder,” she had suggested one day, lately, “‘ how it would answer 
to give her some companion of her own. age ?” 

‘What, another girl?” asked Mr. Verner. ‘“ Well, that is not a 
bad idea.” 

“‘T have had it in my mind for sometime,” continued Mrs. Verner 
thoughtfully. ‘The only objection is that there might be some 
difficulty with the boys.” 

‘Oh, not the least fear of that !” exclaimed her husband in a tone 
amazement. ‘The boys, you may be sure, would like it.” 

“T have little doubt that they would like it,” Mrs. Verner answered 
shortly. ‘ What I fear is that they might like it too well. If it were 
not that they are so little here * 

** Ah, yes, that makes all the difference,” he assented. 

“If they were living at home I should not think of such an 
arrangement for a moment, but seeing how much they are away, I am 
disposed to think that the plan might be tried ; especially if we could 
find some nice quiet girl, not very good looking,” said Mrs. Verner. 

And then something of the nature of a protest rose to her husband’s 
lips ; but, on reflection, he did not utter it. 

Soon after this, Mrs. Verner, having consulted with her daughter, 
and received Mabel’s assent to her scheme, began to make known 
amongst her acquaintances that she wished to receive into her house 
some young person of a modest and staid demeanour, in consequence 
of which numerous young persons were proposed to her, and from 
amongst these various candidates she finally selected one who seemed 
in a happy degree to combine the several qualifications that she most 
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desired to secure. For, by the lady who recommended her, Prudence 
Hart was certified to be cheerful, clever, domestic, of a sweet temper, 
and with regard to propriety and modesty of deportment, all that the 
most anxious mother could demand. 

And then, to sum up all, she was not handsome. Mrs. Verner saw 
her with her own eyes, and could testify to the fact. ‘A pleasant 
face : yes, I should call it decidedly pleasant, healthy and fresh, but 
with no pretensions to good looks,” she stated with decision to her 
husband, speaking of Miss Hart before the young lady took up her 
abode withthem. “ Anice, plain, retiring, lady-like looking girl—just 
the sort of person I had in my mind. Mrs. Prescott speaks of her in 
the warmest way. She says we shall find she will be a comfort to us 
all.” 

‘Well, that is, I suppose, assuming we shall be in need of com- 
fort?” suggested Mr. Verner: but his wife did not respond to this 
uncalled for remark. 

It was turning dark on a spring evening when the fly, that had 
brought Miss Hart and her luggage from the station, drew up before 
Mrs. Verner’s hall door. 

‘Will you take my two portmanteaus in, if you please? The fare is 
three-and-sixpence,” said the young lady, and paid the money and 
entered the house. 

The next moment she saw Mabel coming across the hall to meet 
her, and she put out her hand with a little smile. 

“How do you do?” Mabel said. “I am afraid you are cold. 
We had hoped you would come by an earlier train, you know.” 

‘“‘ This has been a very nice train,” answered Prudence, “and I like 
arriving at places in the evening.” 

And then Mabel took her to her mother, who was waiting to receive 
her in the drawing-room. 

Miss Hart was a young woman of apparently two or three and 
twenty, with a placid, rounded face, and glossy hair, divided in the 
middle, and put smoothly back from a broad low forehead. The 
forehead and head were good, and the eyes fairly handsome, but the 
rest of the features were homely enough. 

“I call her plain, decidedly,” Mabel said, after she had been in her 
company for an hour. 

‘Yes, my dear,” replied her mother, “I told you she was plain: 
but I don’t consider that that is any drawback.” 

And then Mabel said, “‘ Perhaps not,” but thought at the same time 
in her heart that it was a drawback, for Mabel was pretty herself, and 
cared enough for her beauty to fancy that life would not be worth 
much without it. 

The day after Miss Hart’s arrival the girls spent a good deal of time 
together, and Mabel found her new companion pleasant enough. 
‘* She talks a good deal when she is alone with me,” she told her 
mother, “and she can be amusing too. I rather like her. I dare- 
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say, you know, she feels less shy with me than she does with papa and 
you.” 

“Very probably,” answered Mrs. Verner suavely. ‘ That is only 
natural.” And she went presently to her desk, and wrote a grateful 
note to Mrs. Prescott, telling her that Miss Hart had arrived, and 
that so far she gave entire satisfaction. 

* And certainly I have every reason as yet to be pleased with the re- 
sult of our experiment,” she said complacently to her husband at night. 

To which Mr. Verner replied, ‘“‘ H’m—she is an odd little person. 
She won’t contribute very much, I suspect, to the general liveliness of 
the house.” 

*¢ She will contribute probably quite as much to it as it is at all de- 
sirable she should do,” replied Mrs. Verner with emphasis. ‘“ A pro- 
minent, showy sort of girl would not, I consider, have been at all the 
kind of person to suit us.” 

**Well no—no, I daresay not,” assented Mr. Verner. “I only 
meant to say that she was not particularly attractive.” 

“ And is there any necessity,” inquired his wife, “‘ why she should be 
particularly attractive ? It seems to me that there is every reason, on 
the contrary, why she should be rather the reverse. There is Keith, 
remember, coming out to-morrow night n 

“ Well, my dear, you need give yourself no concern about Keith. 
He won’t be smitten with her,” replied Mr. Verner, and went his way 
laughing. 

And in fact, when Keith Verner came out the following evening, he 
was certainly of smitten with her. 

Keith was the eldest of Mr. Verner’s two sons; the other was 
named Godfrey, and they were both at this time walking the hospitals 
in London. But though they lived in London, they came down 
nearly always once a week to their father’s house at Tunbridge Wells, 
and sometimes even more frequently. 

On this occasion Keith had come out by himself, and before he 
took his leave next morning he said to his sister Mabel, “I don’t 
think much of your new friend.” 

“TI believe she returns the compliment,” replied Mabel, “for, to 
judge by what she has said, I should not imagine that she thought 
much of you.” 

“What do you mean that she has said?” inquired Keith, prick- 
ing up his ears at this, and rather taken aback, for the young man set 
some store on himself. 

And then Mabel laughed, and informed him by degreesthat Miss Hart 
had asked if he was not conceited, and rather idle, and had also implied 
a suspicion in regard to the depth of his acquirements—which, with 
sisterly frankness, Mabel remarked that she did not consider ill- 
founded by any means. 

“Well, upon my word !” exclaimed Keith, with what was perhaps, 
in the circumstances, not unnatural warmth. 
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‘Oh, she is very acute,” said Mabel. ‘“ You would not think it, 
but she notices a good many things.” 

“And apparently she imagines a good many more,” retorted 
Keith : and then, having no more time to spare, he curtly bade good- 
bye to his sister, and hurried to his train. But as he walked hastily 
down the road he did not forget Miss Hart. “The impertinent 
little minx !” he said to himself. “That is the worst of these half- 
bred people; they mistake flippancy for wit; and, now that Mabel 
has got it into her head that this girl is clever, I foresee there will 
be no end to the way in which she will encourage her. But wait 
till I see her again!” And with this vague menace, which conveyed 
a certain sense of satisfaction to him, Keith bent his steps back 
to town. 

A couple of days afterwards, at the end of the week, the two 
brothers came down to Tunbridge Wells together. 

“T don’t think much of that girl my mother has brought into 
the house,” Keith had already said to Godfrey. ‘I don’t know how 
others may feel, but to me she seems no lady.” 

“Well, half the governesses going are not ladies, you know,” 
returned Godfrey. ‘This girl is not a governess exactly, I suppose ; 
but it’s all one.” 

“J think they should have been more particular in their choice,” 
said Keith. ‘There are plenty of nice girls they might have got. 
Miss Hart, to begin with, is as ugly as sin.” 

“That is a bad business anyway,” replied Godfrey. 

And, impressed by this fact, when Saturday came he went down 
to his father’s, not ‘expecting to experience much delight from his 
introduction to his sister’s friend. 

But Keith, on his part, felt a decided curiosity to see the young 
lady again. It had become quite clear to his mind that a girl who 
was capable of speaking about him to Mabel in the way in which 
Mabel had asserted she had spoken, was a girl who required to be 
taken down, and he was eager, with the natural eagerness of a 
virtuous mind, to set himself about this necessary work. So he 
began by greeting her when they met in the most chilling way, and 
then kept his attention on the alert, that he might be ready, whenever 
the first opportunity offered, to put her down as she deserved. 

But the hours passed, and Miss Hart was so quiet that the op- 
portunity for which he watched was slow to come. She sat at the 
dinner table, and in the drawing-room, the most unobtrusive of 
women, hardly speaking unless she was addressed, and speaking then 
only in the most modest way. She was bright and alert, but her 
alertness showed itself in acts, not words: she was quick to perform 
little services, to bring a footstool to his mother’s feet, to place his 
father’s newspaper beside him, to play Mabel’s accompaniments when 
she sang, and set in order the things Mabel left awry; but all this 
was done in the quietest way, and accompanied for the most part 
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only by little deprecating, inquiring, grateful, or kindly smiles, that 
it would have been next to impossible to take offence at. 

‘She seems to get on very well with them all, certainly,” Keith 
thought to himself, “and to be very amiable and well-meaning. If 
it were not that Mabel is a girl who tells the truth , 

But then Mabel essentially was a girl who told the truth, and so 
Keith was perplexed. 

Late in the evening he came suddenly on Miss Hart standing 
alone out of doors by the verandah, looking at the stars. This 
seemed to him odd, for he was not romantic, and never went star- 
gazing himself; in fact, her occupation appeared to him so queer a 
one that he peered at her inquiringly when he came upon her in the 
dark, and said, “ Hallo!” He had come out to smoke a cigar, and 
was not thinking of the stars. 

‘“‘ Why—I say, aren’t you cold here?” he exclaimed next moment. 

“Cold in this sweet air?” she asked. She looked at him and 
laughed. ‘I have been fainting indoors with your closed windows 
all night.” 

‘Well, you have not looked like it then,” he replied bluntly. 

“You are saying that at hazard. You don’t know howI have 
looked,” the young lady rejoined. 

“Why should I not know? Do you think I have not eyes?” 
he asked. 

And then she laughed again, very softly and with a peculiar tone, 
and made no other response. 

She was rather a small woman, with a firm rounded figure, not 
sylph-like, but pretty in its way, and she dressed well. She had been 
standing in the shadow when he first spoke to her, but she came out 
a step or two beyond the verandah after his last question, and, as the 
night was not a dark one, he could see something of her face then. 

He waited for a few moments after she had laughed, looking at 
her as he waited with some attention, and then— 

**T don’t see the fun,” he abruptly said. 

“Very likely not,” she answered. “I did not expect that you 
would. 

‘Well, upon my word !” -said Keith. 

Perhaps, as Prudence Hart had chosen to say, Keith Verner 
was conceited, but there were enough good qualities in him, in spite 
of his conceit, to make him likeable. He was tall and well-looking ; 
he was in general kindly and pleasant. It was, to tell the truth, 
something rather new to him to find himself snubbed, and, above 
all, it was new to find himself snubbed by a girl whose natural 
attitude towards him ought, as he considered, to be one of deference 
and respect. He looked at her for a moment, and then he made up 
his mind that the thing must be put a stop to. She mistook her 
place. He was a gentleman, as he was abundantly aware, and she 
was—not quite a lady: he must therefore give a lesson to her. 
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So he let the better part of a minute pass, and then, having taken 
that time to arrange his words, he delivered himself of a grave and, 
as he flattered himself, a rather dignified speech. 

“I don’t know from what you draw your conclusions, Miss Hart,” 
he said, * but, seeing that you have only been acquainted with me 
for a very short time, will you allow me to say that I think you 
assume in yourself a power of judging me that I am obliged to 
request the liberty to dispute ?” 

“What makes you suppose that I assume any power of judging 
you ?” she replied to this address, composedly, but bringing her eyes 
as she spoke with rather a sudden movement down to his face from 
the stars. 

“You did it just now,” he said quickly; and then he added, not 
perhaps quite wisely, ‘and you have done it before.” 

“ Indeed ?” she returned inquiringly. 

“‘T think you can hardly deny it ?” he said. 

“Tf you will tell me to what you refer ”—she spoke quite pleasantly— 
“then perhaps I shall be able to understand you.” 

“T refer to the opinion which you did me the honour to express 
about me to my sister a few days ago.” 

** And which she has repeated to you?” 

“‘ Ves, she has repeated it to me.” 

** As she has also to me repeated yours about myself. Mr. Keith, 
I am very happy to be able to meet your charge with a counter- 
charge.” And then Miss Hart softly chafed her hands, and laughed 
in his face. 

Keith, who did not relish being made ridiculous, felt very hot 
while Miss Hart’s mocking little laugh rang on the air, and if he 
could have said something to silence her he would unquestionably 
have said it with a will; but sharp-edged words unhappily will not 
always come at need, and so in the sudden pause while he remained 
discomfited, Miss Hart first amused herself with her mocking laugh- 
ter, and then, being for her own part quite cool and mistress of herself, 
proceeded quietly to make another speech. 

“JT always find that it is wisest to have very clean hands before 
I indulge in accusations,” she said. ‘But perhaps, Mr. Keith, you 
are too young to have learnt that lesson yet? If so, you ought to 
be grateful to me for teaching it to you. And now I will go in, and 
leave you to smoke your cigar in peace.” 

And she went accordingly, quite unmoved by the clumsy, “ Oh 
come! I say!” which were the only ejaculations that the exigency 
of the moment had power to force from Keith’s unready lips. 

He said to himself presently, “I'll be even with her yet!” But 
for the remainder of this evening, at any rate, she gave him no chance 
of being even with her. When he. saw her next, she was kneeling at 
his mother’s feet, picking up a stitch that Mrs. Verner had dropped 
in her knitting, with such an expression of sweet absorption in her 
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face that she looked an incarnation of all the domestic virtues, and 
never until she bade him good night, either purposely or by accident, 
did she allow herself to come within speaking distance of him 
again. 

*He, on his part, however, was pursued a good deal by the thought 
of her, and found himself watching her almost against his will. 
Also, which was curious, when Mabel spoke to him next about Miss 
Hart, as she did upon the following morning, expatiating on her 
character with much frankness as she walked by his side to church, 
he made no return of confidences, and Mabel remained in complete 
ignorance of the little passage at arms that he and Prudence had 
had together the previous night. In fact, he made no mention at all 
of that encounter in the garden. 

‘“‘You have seen so little of her yet,” Mabel said to him; “ but in 
spite of her plainness, I do really think you will like her in time, for 
I am sure she is clever. You have no idea how observant she is ! 
I am afraid to tell mamma, for I am not sure if she would like it ; 
but she is such a mimic that she sometimes makes me die of 
laughing. It is a pity that she is not prettier, is it not? I think 
sometimes that if she were nice looking she might be very effective. 
You consider her quite plain, I suppose?” said Mabel, looking up 
inquiringly to Keith’s face, and perhaps not longing very ardently to 
hear her suggestion disallowed. 

But Keith hesitated a little. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know. I thought her plain at first,” he said. 
‘“‘ But she has got good points, you know.” 

“‘ She has good eyes,” said Mabel, dubiously. 

“Yes, and she knows it,” exclaimed Keith, with enough fervour 
to make Mabel open her own fine orbs. 

“What makes you think that?” she asked rather quickly. 

“Oh, I meant nothing. I thought she played them off, a little— 
that is all,” he said. 

“You don’t mean in a coquettish way?” asked Mabel, severely. 
“Tf you think that, you are wrong altogether. Oh no,” and she 
shook her head with decision ; “she is no coquette. She does not 
care about men a bit.” 

“‘ Has she told you so?” asked Keith, bluntly. 

“Yes, of course she has,” said Mabel. “ But I should know it 
even without her saying anything. She is always laughing at them. 
She does not care in the least about getting married. Perhaps, to 
be sure,” added Miss Verner, reflectively, “that may be partly 
because she does not think she is likely to have any lovers.” 

Keith did not have any talk with Miss Hart during the morning 
of this day, but rather late in the afternoon, as he happened at one 
time to be crossing the hall, he heard a sound of singing coming 
from the drawing-room, and, putting his head cautiously in at the 
half-open door, he perceived Prudence’s small figure seated on the 
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music-stool. On which he debated with himself for two or three 
moments, and at the end of that time entered, and listened till the 
song ceased. ; 

He had come in, as he thought, in the most noiseless way, but 
yet the young lady, by the time her performance ended, seemed to 
be quite conscious of his presence, for, without turning her head, she 
said, as she struck the final chord: 

“That is Handel. But I don’t sing well. You eught not to 
listen to me.” 

“Then you should not sing in a room with the door open,” he 
replied. 

“I left the door open in order to keep people away,” she said. 

‘‘Well, you see,” he answered, “it has had the opposite effect.” 
And then, as he moved a little nearer to her he laughed, and added, 
“Which perhaps does not surprise you very much.” 

But if he had had any hope that this retort would embarrass her, 
he was disappointed. She merely looked at him for a moment with, 
apparently, an entire want of comprehension in her eyes, and then, 
vouchsafing no reply, rose up and began to survey her hands. 

“‘T shall never play well. I can’t, you see,” she said. ‘They 
are too small.” 

“They are very small, certainly,” he answered. And then he 
looked at them too. ‘‘ Very small, and—very pretty.” 

“‘ They are like my mother’s,” she said, pensively. 

“Have you got a mother ?” he asked. 

She shook her head and sighed. 

“Oh no; I was unhappy enough to lose her long ago,” she 
replied. ‘She died when Iwas quite a child. And I have lost my 
father too. I am both fatherless and motherless.” 

“‘Oh dear,” exclaimed Keith, sympathetically. 

He did really for the moment feel sorry for her. It was so clear 
that she needed somebody to look after her, he thought. 

She had folded her hands and was standing gazing thoughtfully on . 
the ground. They were both silent for a few moments, during which 
he occupied himself in regarding her, and then—beginning to find 
the silence a little awkward— 

“Well, I hope you will be comfortable here,” he said, abruptly and 
good-naturedly. ‘It won’t be my mother’s fault, I think, if you don’t 
soon feel at home.” 

“Oh no, I don’t think it will; I believe that thoroughly,” she replied 
with earnestness. ‘Your family have been very kind to me, Mr. 
Keith. Your mother, and your father, and Mabel have:all been 
kindness itself. Even your brother Godfrey was good enough to talk 
to me for a quarter of an hour last night quite affably.” 

Poor Keith’s blood mounted to his face. If the soft little fingers 
had slapped his cheek he could hardly have felt more hot. 

“ Now—I say!” he broke out, stammering, “upon my word that’s 
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too bad! And so you mean to say that 7 am the only one—that 7 
treat you differently from all the rest?” 

“Oh no—I am saying nothing about yow at all,” she replied, lifting 
up her eyes suddenly with a smile in them that seemed to him as 
cold as a steel blade. ‘That would be a piece of presumption, 
after your rebuke last night, that I should be sorry to be guilty: of.” 

‘Miss Hart, you are an awfully sarcastic woman!” he exclaimed. 
‘* How is one ever to know how to have you? To say such a thing 
as that to a fellow is enough to knock him down.” 

“ There is not the least fear of your being knocked down,” she 
replied, with a little sudden scornful laugh. ‘‘ Some people’s words, 
I daresay, might have an effect of that kind upon you, but not mine.” 

But all at once, as she made this answer, she smiled, and the smile 
had a curious unexpected sweetness in it that struck the young man 
with surprise. For a moment, the face that he had been calling plain 
looked, to his eyes, almost beautiful. And then, before he had more 
than half recovered from this first change in her, there came a second, 
which completed his amazement. 

**You seem to look upon me as a very designing person,” she said, 
abruptly, with her eyes, full of their new expression, fixed on his face, 
“and instead of that I am only a lonely girl, who has been left to 
herself a great deal, and who has no home except what your people 
give me, and no friends except ” And then she stopped, and 
the pause and the unfinished sentence were very eloquent. But 
before he could reply she had suddenly passed by him, and slipped. 
through the open French window, and was lost to view. 

After this Keith spent a quiet evening. The girls went to church 
again, but he did not go any more to church. They did not, how- 
ever, lack an attendant on their way back, for Godfrey, when service 
was oyer, appeared at. the church door, and escorted them home. 
“T thought you were going over to Mr. Marshall’s, Godfrey ?” Mabel 
said to him, when he met them, but the young man only laughed, 
and answered that he had changed his mind. And then he set him- 
self at Prudence’s side, and talked to her, and Mabel took her walk 
home, listening, and perhaps in some surprise. 

The next morning, as the two young men went back to town, 
Godfrey said abruptly to his brother, with a laugh— 

“Well, I think my mother has caughta Tartar. Of all the uncom-- 
promising flirts I ever came across, I have never known one to beat 
that girl!” 

“ Oh—what—you think that too, do you?” said Keith. ‘“ Why? 
has she been talking to you?” 

“ Talking to me! I should just think she had,” answered Godfrey: 

‘But I don’t know when you were together,” said Keith, quickly. 
“T never saw you with her.” 

“What does that prove? I never saw you with her,” retorted 
Godfrey. 
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And then Keith, knowing that undoubtedly, as far as he was con- 
cerned, ‘that fact proved nothing, held his peace. 

“‘T think certainly she is a flirt,” he agreed, after a few moments’ 
silence ; “and it is a pity, for the others don’t seem to have a notion 
of it.” 

“Well, it will do them no harm not to know. Don’t you say any- 
thing to them,” exclaimed Godfrey, “for she is splendid fun. What 
a pretty little minx she is, too! I thought with you at first that she 
was plain, but, by Jove, she knows how to make the most of herself.” 

“*She is a very odd girl,” said Keith, gravely. “I am afraid she is 
not a very good companion for Mabel.” 

“Oh, Mabel can take care of herself,” answered the younger 
brother, carelessly. ‘‘ Besides, she wants shaking up, and Miss Hart 
is just the sort of person to give her a fillip. There is no real harm 
in her—at least, I don’t think there is. She is a thorough-paced flirt, 
that’s all.” 

“ Well, but that is bad enough, I suppose,” said Keith. 

Keith was a little uneasy as he went to his work that day. He 
had a strong suspicion that he ought to give his mother some hint of 
the special proclivities that he and Godfrey had discovered in Miss 
Hart, and yet he could not bear to hurt the girl by doing it. Mrs. 
Verner would have her out of the house at once if she knew, he 
thought. And then he remembered how Prudence had said to him 
that she had no other home than this one, and how she had looked 
when she had said that she was lonely and friendless, and he felt that 
he could not do it. 

So he made up his mind that he would say nothing, and that till 
the end of the week, at any rate, he would put the matter out of his 
thoughts ; and accordingly, to the best of his power, he did this; 
but yet before the week ended he found himself becoming very 
curious to learn how she would conduct herself to him when he 
saw her next. 

With a certain undeniable interest he waited for Saturday to come, 
and to tell the truth, when it arrived, and when, as he entered in at 
the gate of his father’s house, he recognised at some fifty paces from 
him a small grey figure flitting amongst the trees, the first impulse 
unquestionably was to bend his steps in its direction, for the small 
grey figure was Miss Prudence Hart taking solitary exercise in the 
sunny afternoon. But, after a little pause, he continued his straight 
walk to the house. Godfrey, in his place, would have done differently ; 
but Keith had scruples that were ignored by his younger brother. 

Though he had scruples, however, about showing ardour in ‘seeking 
Miss Hart’s society, it was by no means his intention to exclude him- 
self from any future intercourse with that young lady. On the con- 
trary, he had by this time assured himself that it was his duty, in a 
quiet way, to learn what more of her he could, in order to place him- 
self in a position to give such advice concerning her (supposing that 
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advice were necessary) as ought to be looked for from an elder son 
and brother. Without further loss of time, therefore, he set him- 
self about this virtuous work, and continued it with laudable per- 
severance through week after week of the advancing spring and early 
summer, for it proved to be an undertaking of an arduous sort, requiring 
(or, at least, so he thought) much time for its due carrying out. 

As these weeks went on, Prudence showed herself to him in various 
moods. He saw a good deal of her, and she was sometimes (though 
not often) silent and demure; she was generally irritating and more 
or less mocking ; she was occasionally gentle and womanly ; and in 
all her moods, except perhaps the first, she got the better of him. 
They had many encounters together, and she beat him in every one 
of them. She was ten times cleverer than he was—ten times readier 
—ten times more daring. And he said to himself again and again, 
‘‘ She is not the kind of woman they think she is ; she is not such a 
girl as it can do Mabel any good to be intimate with; if my mother 
knew her as I do she would not let her stay in the house: ” and yet, 
though he knew all this, he presently lost the power of opening 
his lips to make the others know it; for before he had been 
acquainted with Miss Prudence for a couple of months, the poor 
young fellow was in love with her. 

She had got him in the toils before he had even begun to suspect 
his danger. Pretty soon indeed he began to be conscious that she 
was acquiring a certain power over him. He knew that she was flirt- 
ing with him, but he could not help offering himself to be flirted with : 
she drew him to her by an attraction that he did not understand, but 
which he hardly tried to resist: he thought he was studying her, not 
suspecting that while he was at his clumsy labours she had learnt him 
out and out, and could see through him as through a glass window. 

After a very short time had passed, he began to take advantage of 
every opportunity he could find for being with her, and he was un- 
comfortably conscious that he seized these opportunities as secretly 
as he could, and almost conscious (uncomfortably too) that she per- 
fectly understood his method of procedure, and entirely sympathised 
with it. 

“You never talk to me before other people,” he said to her once, 
only half displeased at the demure manner that she always adopted 
towards him in public, and yet, for conscience’ sake, half troubled at 
it: but, when he made this accusation, she gave a little laugh, and— 

‘* Well—shall we have our next conversation before them all ?” 
she answered instantly. “7 am quite willing, on my side. Suppose 
we come to the drawing-room now, and let your mother have the 
pleasure of hearing you reproach me for my silence—and my other 
faults.” ; 

“You always get the better of me,” he replied. “If I ever ven- 
ture to blame you for anything you always turn the tables on me.” 

* And what else would you have me do?” sheasked. ‘“ Do you 
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think I am fond of being found fault with ? —and what are you to me 
that I should take fault-finding from you ?” 

And then the colour came to his face, and that last question of hers 
touched him enough to make his speech fail him. For he had begun 
by this time (or perhaps had more than begun) to feel a certain secret 
consciousness that he should like to be something to her: he be- 
lieved indeed still that there could be nothing serious between them, 
but he had thought often that he should like to move her to at least 
a spark of feeling, to awake something different from this mocking and 
challenging spirit in her.. And the young man, who was rapidly grow- 
ing more in earnest than he yet well knew, was beginning to find that 
her mocking words had acquired a keen power to sting and wound 
him. 

In addition to these pains, too, that she made him suffer, there was 
another matter that troubled him not a little He was afraid of 
Godfrey. It was true that his brother always spoke of Prudence in a 
slighting way, which she on her side returned, and that their inter- 
course, as far as appeared, was a very easy and indifferent one; but 
Keith had deep experience in his own case that appearances, where 
Miss Hart was concerned, were by no means to be received with im- 
plicit trust, and once or twice at least, if not oftener, it seemed to his 
eyes (which were perhaps, however, too jealous to see straight) that 
there was more between them than either of them was disposed to 
confess. 

Once he thought this so strongly, that he even charged her with 
trying to make his brother care for her; a bold thing to do, anda 
very unwise one as well, for, as may be supposed, she rose to the 
occasion, and routed him with humiliation. 

“J trouble myself about your brother!” she exclaimed, drawing 
herself up to her utmost height (she was not a tall woman, but many 
a day she made him feel, for all his six feet, as if she towered far 
above him). “Do you think I should be likely to try to get a boy 
like that to care for me, when I would not move hand or foot to 
entice any man alive ?” 

And her scorn was so superb that, carried away by it entirely for 
the moment, he almost humbled himself in the dust before her to 
entreat her pardon. So, growing always more and more tender over 
her, and more enthralled by her, Keith came and went during these 
spring and summer months—not a very happy man, for neither 
Prudence nor his conscience gave him an easy time of it, but yet 
loving the chains he had bound himself with too well even to wish to 
break them. 

It was not until August had come that, in plain words, he disclosed 
the state of his feelings to Miss Hart. Long before that time she 
had, of course, been perfectly aware of how matters stood with him, 
for both her natural gifts and her large experiences made any want 
of comprehension on such a subject quite impossible to her; but it 
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was only on this August day that the words, which a score of times 
had been very near the young man’s lips, finally crossed them and got 
spoken. 

It was a Sunday, and they had met early in the morning in the 
garden—as, to tell the truth, by a sort of tacit arrangement, they had 
done more than once or twice before—he coming out an»hour or so 
before breakfast intentionally to find her, and she demurely permitting 
herself to be found. On this special day he came in search of her 
while the heads of most of the rest of the household were still at 
peace upon their pillows, and discovered her soon in a distant part of 
the garden, pacing up and down one of the gravel paths, in appar- 
ently a very thoughtful mood. 

“I hope you have not been here long,” he said, cheerfully, when 
he lighted on her. 

**T have been here for some time,” she answered coldly. 

“Oh, by Jove !—am I late then ?” exclaimed the young man in a 
grieved tone, and he looked at his watch; but as he read it his face 
brightened again. ‘‘No; it is not half-past seven yet. It is you 
who are too early,” he said. 

“Too early for what ?” she inquired ; and then she looked at him 
with a look that made him ready to sink into his boots, and “If you 
think I only come out here to enjoy the pleasure of your company, 
Mr. Keith, you are under a curious delusion,” she haughtily said. 

Upon which he felt so confounded that he held his peace, for (as 
he had taken it hitherto) he had not had a doubt that it was for that 
reason that Miss Hart, on these Sunday mornings, had been in the 
habit of shortening her repose. 

However, when she rebuked his presumptuous assumption with 
such severity, he submitted to the rebuke for a few moments in 
silence, and then merely answered, 

“Well, it is for your company that J come, anyway.” 

“That is a very different thing,” she said. 

“‘T suppose it is,” he assented, a little ruefully. ‘ But, I say,” he 
remonstrated, after another little pause, “I think you’re awfully hard 
upon a fellow. If you don’t consider that you may give one a little 
encouragement after all this time—by Jove! ” and then his 
eloquence failed him. 

“TI don’t see why I need give you any encouragement,” she said, 
deliberately. ‘I don’t see why any man needs encouragement. You 
are all alike, every one of you. You think a woman ought to be 
grateful, and to make a curtsey to you for every civil word you speak 
to her; but I think differently. From me, I beg to tell you, Mr. 
Keith, you will get neither curtseys nor gratitude.” 

“Well, I am sure I don’t expect them,” replied Keith, rather in- 
dignantly ; and then he walked on with his heart pretty hot within 
him. 

She had a light summer mantle over her shoulders, and she folded 
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her arms and wrapped it round her, as if it had been a martial cloak. 
The movement almost seemed as if it were made to show her lover 
how self-contained and independent of him she was. And so he 
interpreted it, as he watched her askance, with his heart full of 
honest love for her, and yet torn with a good many conflicting 
thoughts. 

Did she not care at all for him? the poor lad was asking himself. 
She was far more than a match for him—he knew that; but yet he 
remembered words and looks that she had given to him, he re- 
membered (they were rarely enough, indeed, out of his thoughts) 
two or three tender passages that had passed between them, and he 
could not believe that her indifference was not assumed. He let a 
minute pass in silence, and then he spoke to her again. 

“TY don’t know why you come down upon me so this morning,” 
he said. ‘‘What have I done? Iam sure you ought to be friends 
with me. If you knew how I felt to you, you would see quickly 
enough how little 7, at any rate, deserved to have you say such 
things.” 

* And why you less than anybody else? You are like other people, 
I suppose,” she answered indifferently. 

“But all people are not alike,” he remonstrated. ‘‘ Why, it is 
absurd to talk like that. Do you think all women are like your- 
self?” 

“Tf they had my spirit they would be like me in one respect,” she 
said. 

“That is, in scorning me and all my sex, I suppose?” he suggested 
after a moment’s silence. 

“In holding their proper place, and not letting you or any of 
your sex trample upon them,” she retorted. 

Upon which Keith said nothing. The implied suggestion that he 
was trampling upon er struck him as something so wildly wide of 
the truth, that no ejaculation appeared adequate to express his amaze- 
ment. . 

they walked again in silence for another minute or so after this. 
She puzzled him very much: she troubled him and gave him many 
pangs. But yet he felt unutterably tender to her, and he longed in- 
tensely to give some expression to his tenderness. More than once 
before now he had been very near declaring his love for her, but 
some lingering sense of prudence, some lingering sense of doubt, had 
kept him silent. But now the moment had come when it seemed to 
him that he could not bear to be silent any more. 

“Well, I ought almost to be afraid, I suppose, to say anything 
more to you,” he abruptly began, with his heart beating fast, after the 
pause had lasted for a little while; ‘and I should be, I fancy, if my 
conscience were not as clear towards you as it is. But you know 
pretty well how things are with me, Prudence—I never wanted you or 
any other woman ‘to knock under to me, but you know I love you 
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with all my heart, and if you can only like me enough to wait for me 
till I have got a home to offer you, I—I think I shall be the happiest 
fellow living,” said the poor boy, with rather a break in his voice at 
the last words. 

It was an honest declaration, and no woman need have been 
ashamed to be touched by it; but Miss Prudence Hart had proved 
her right to the name she bore on a good many occasions already in 
her life, and though Keith was trembling as he finished speaking, the 
healthy colour in her cheeks hardly either deepened or declined, and 
she paced on steadily for a dozen steps or more after he had ended 
his speech, thoughtfully, to all appearance, revolving the proposal he 
had made. She was as cool as a melon, too, when, after that pause, 
she opened her lips. 

** And what would all your people say to you, do you think, sup- 
posing I agreed to this arrangement ?” she composedly asked, and 
she turned to him and looked him straight in the face. “As things 
stand at this moment, they are not—exactly prepared to hear of it, 
perhaps ?” 

The poor young man was gifted with only so small and ordinary 
an amount of self-control that, at this inquiry, he coloured to the 
roots of his hair. 

“They may not be prepared for it, but—but I should tell them at 
once, of course,” he said. 

“‘ And they would no doubt be highly gratified by the intelligence ? ” 
replied Miss Hart suavely. 

And then she looked at him again as she might have looked at a 
beetle through which she had just stuck a pin, and the next moment 
gave a curious and, perhaps, not a very pleasant laugh. 

He was trying to find some answer to make to her sarcasm, and 
had uttered two or three words, when she interrupted him, not 
without a good deal of dignity: she was so entirely mistress of 
herself that it was quite easy for her to be dignified, whereas even 
self-possession for him was clearly, for the moment, a thing not to be 
attained. 

“Mr. Keith, I am not quite so simple as not to know how the 
matter stands,” she said. ‘Before you compromise yourself any 
further, take back your proposal. You have meant it kindly, per- 
haps, but you have forgotten, I think, to take into account that I am 
likely to be a little too proud to accept it. If you want me to thank 
you, I thank you, and—decline your offer. And now,” she said 
composedly, “let us never speak about this again.” 

But, of course, he began to speak about it again instantly: he 
might have hesitated before he opened his lips at all, knowing how 
much reason there was for hesitation ; but, after he had once parted 
from his discretion, it was not likely that an admonition from her 
would keep him silent. So he pleaded his cause with all the ardour 
and the earnestness he could call to his aid, and she walked placidly 
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by his side and listened to him, finding the occupation, perhaps, not 


unpleasant. 
“Tf it is only that you mind what the rest may say, you ought not 
to give me up for that,” the young man eagerly argued. ‘ And you 


are not going to tell me, Prudence, that you don’t care at all for me? 
You have as good as said you liked me before now. I don’t think 
that you would have let things go as far as they have—that you 
would have let me get so fond of you as you know I have been 
getting—if you had not meant to give something back to me at 
last.” 

“You forget, Mr. Keith, that people are sometimes a little weak,” 
replied Miss Hart to this appeal; and then, at last, she cast her eyes 
modestly to the ground. “was very weak if I ever said I liked 
you.” 

** But unless it had been true you would not have said it at all 
exclaimed Keith triumphantly; ‘and the truth of it is all I want you 
to allow. If you let me know that you like me, you can’t imagine,” 
cried the young man, “that I am going to give you up. Prudence, 
do you like me?” And with the last words, which came from his 
lips with a tremulous tenderness, he ventured to touch her hand, and 
after a moment, even to take it in his own. 

She submitted to this movement for a few seconds, but after that 
space of time she gave a little, just audible sigh, and drew herself 
away from him. 

“This is very foolish,” she said abruptly. 

** Foolish, do you call it!” ejaculated Keith, with all his face on 
fire. “It seems to me like—like standing on the threshold of some 
new world.” 

“Well, and may not the threshold of a new world be a very risky 
place to stand on?” inquired Miss Hart. ‘I am a coward, you see, 
Mr. Keith, and I am afraid of the unknown. Come, I repeat it is 
all foolish. Let us forget this last half hour.” 

‘“‘ How can you tell me to do that, as if you believed that it was 
possible?” the young man broke out, passionately. 

“You have been very unwise,” said Miss Hart, reprovingly. 

“I have to learn that yet,” he replied. “Surely, Prudence, I 
have told you nothing this morning that you did not know before! 
You allow that, do you not? And, dear,” he went on, ardently, 
after a moment’s silence, “if you have known that indeed, and if 
you. have still gone on meeting me, how can I believe that all this 
time you have meant to say No to me at last? You cannot have 
meant it; there is so much between No and Yes. Give me one 
word of hope, and I will wait—you do not know how patiently I will 
wait—for the rest.” 

And then she made no immediate answer to him ; but, after a little 
pause, she finally did give him one word of hope. 

It was a very cool and cautious word, but, such as it was, it raised 
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him to the seventh heaven. But, as time went on, I am afraid the 
poor lad found that he had entered into rather a stormy paradise, and 
that if Miss Hart had disturbed his repose in the days before he 
declared himself to be her lover, she racked him with almost unbear- 
able torments in these other days that came after them. For he soon 
discovered that his expectation of receiving any extended favours 
from her hands after his elevation was a delusion of the most absolute 
kind. She gave him not more than she had given him before, but 
less. She treated him with brusquerie, with coldness, sometimes even 
with contempt: she made him jealous by parading her apparent 
preference of other people to himself; and when he reproached her 
with these cruelties she told him coolly that she practised them for 
his own good, that he might learn prudence, and wean his affections 
from her. 

“For you know you are very foolish to care about me,” she often 
told him, demurely. ‘There are a great many other girls that it 
would be far better for you to like.” And she would enumerate these 
maidens sometimes, till she drove him wild with impatience. 

“TI will marry you, or no other woman in this world !” he told her 
one day, with vehemence. And then she laughed, and suddenly 
stopped her teasing talk, and, looking in his face with a softer look 
in her eyes than she often let him see: 

“Well, I don’t think you will ever marry me,” she said, abruptly ; 
“but, if such an unlikely thing should by chance happen, I will try 
not to make you unhappy—you good old Keith.” 

And on this—for she gave him few such tender speeches—the 
foolish fellow was so moved that, feeling an entire inability to express 
his gratitude in words, he fairly went down on his knees before her, 
and kissed the little hands she gave up to him, with all kinds of in- 
coherent blessings stumbling over one another on his lips. 

And so, with little visible change, things went on till the summer 
had passed its height. Long before this, Prudence had made herself 
much at home in the Verner family, and had won a high opinion for 
her virtues from Mr. and Mrs, Verner alike. From Mabel she had, 
perhaps, not quite won so high an opinion, for Mabel’s acquaintance 
with her being more intimate, led now and then to certain suspicions 
that made that young lady doubtful about the innermost character of 
her new friend : yet even Mabel was attracted by her too much to be 
disposed readily to think ill of her. ‘It seems to me that she is 
not quite straightforward,” she had said, hesitatingly, once or 
twice to Keith (who, having his own thoughts, too, on that point, 
had not, perhaps, been able to do much to allay his sister’s per- 
plexity) ; but to her mother she had not said even so much as this. 
She was a kind-hearted: girl, and hardly liked to hint at suspicions 
that she could not prove; “for if mamma thought there was any- 
thing odd about her she would never let her stay,” she argued, “ and 
it would seem so hard to send her away. Besides, I may be wrong, 
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and she is so nice in many ways, and I don’t believe she means any 
harm. It -is only that—I think—she does not tell the truth,” she 
would say, a little troubled, and yet unable to resolve that, if other 
people’s eyes were shut, it was her business to open them. So she 
kept silent ; and Prudence went on her way rejoicing. 

But on a certain morning, when autumn had begun, and the beech 
trees were growing red and dropping their leaves upon the lawn, the 
postman brought a letter to Miss Hart, from which unexpected results 
ensued, It was a letter addressed in a man’s hand, and when she 
received it at the breakfast-table, Prudence blushed a little, and 
slipped it into her apron pocket unopened, and when the meal was 
ended took her departure from the apartment rather hastily: after 
which for a good while nobody saw her any more. 

After an hour or two had passed, however, Mrs. Verner was seated 
by herself in the dining-room with her desk and her account books 
before her, when Miss Hart’s gentle fingers opened the door, and 
her soft step having brought her to Mrs. Verner’s side, down she unex- 
pectedly plumped there on the floor, giving the elder lady, who was 
busy with her bills, rather a turn. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, my dear?” she said quickly, looking round. 

“Oh, dearest Mrs. Verner, nothing is the matter,” answered Pru- 
dence, sweetly. She had a pretty colour in her cheeks, and in her 
eyes the softest look of modest confusion. ‘“ Nothing is the matter 
— unless you should be angry ; but you won’t be that, I think, because 
I am so happy. I have come to tell you first of all. Dear Mrs. 
Verner, I am—I am going to be married.” 

** Married, Prudence !” cried Mrs. Verner, quite taken aback, for she 
had thought she knew all the girl’s concerns, and had calmly come to 
the conclusion long ago that she had never had a lover in her life. 

“Yes. . I knew I should surprise you,” answered Prudence, softly 
laughing, “ for I never told you, did 1? Butit has been such a long 
attachment—oh, such a long attachment! and—and there were 
difficulties ; but he can do what he likes now, and my only trouble, 
dear Mrs. Verner, is that I must leave you all at once. Yes, at once, 
for he is going with his regiment to Canada almost immediately, and 
—and there will be so many things to do, you know.” 

‘“‘ But, Prudence, where do you propose to go to?” exclaimed the 
matron, feeling almost scandalized at the rapidity with which Miss 
Hart was preparing to transact the whole affair. ‘You can’t be 
married in a moment, my dear child.” 

“Oh, no; but he asks me to go and stay in London with his 
brother,” explained Prudence, with another. sweet and modest smile. 
‘‘His brother is married. I don’t know his wife, but that doesn’t 
matter, does it? And they have sent an invitation to me to go to 
them, and they want to have our wedding from their house. Are 
they not kind? But I think everybody is kind. Wherever I go 
people are so good to me,” said grateful Prudence. 
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The news was startling ; but of course the only thing to do was to 
facilitate Miss Hart’s departure. The gentleman who was to be her 
husband had just come into a very good fortune, she informed them. 
“TJ am sure you will be glad to know that I shall not be poor,” she 
told them meekly; and they were very glad, of course. They 
rejoiced in her happiness altogether very heartily. ‘The only thing 
we have to regret is that we must lose you,” they said to her. 

‘But you will not lose me for ever, I hope,” Prudence answered 
very sweetly to this. ‘‘ My George hopes only to be abroad for a 
very few years, and then we shall settle in England, and I hope I 
shall see a great deal of you.” 

It had been on a Tuesday morning that she had received her letter, 
and so soon as Thursday she took her leave of them. 

““Why, you won’t see the boys again!” Mrs. Verner said once to 
her with a sudden thought : “ unless, indeed, they could call on you 
in London to say good-bye ?” 

But Miss Hart did not receive this proposition very warmly. 

“ Perhaps, as I do not know Mrs. Gardener yet, it might look like 
taking rather a liberty to ask visitors to her house—don’t you think 
so?” she asked anxiously. ‘And they would hardly care to come 
either, I daresay. Oh no, I think you had better say good-bye to 
them for me. Please say good-bye, with my very kind remem- 
brances.” 

And so when Thursday came ‘she took her departure with smiles 
and tears. It was quite an affecting parting. Mr. and Mrs. Verner 
almost felt as if they were separating from a daughter. They gave 
her a handsome present to help her with her trousseau ; they told 
her to let them have frequent news of her. ‘The boys will be:so 
surprised,” Mrs. Verner repeated, an hour before the end came. “I 
shall write to Keith this afternoon and tell him. They will both be 
so sorry when they hear you are gone.” 

And accordingly, when Prudence was fairly launched on her new 
life, Mrs. Verner wrote her note, and Keith got it the next morning. 
He found it on his table when he came in to breakfast, and he 
read it in Godfrey’s presence, and as he read it he gave a gasp 
and turned deadly pale. 

“T say, what’s up?” cried his brother in surprise; and then without 
a word Keith dashed the letter on the ground, and the other picked 
it up and read it. 

The next moment Godfrey had struck his clenched hand on the 
table with a blow that made the cups and saucers ring. 

“ Confound her !” he cried furiously. 

But Keith only looked at him for a moment, and then walked 
blindly out of the room. His brother might curse her, but he had 
loved her too well for that. He felt as if his life was ended. Through 
the closed doors he heard Godfrey swearing, and he sat down alone, 
like a man who was stunned. 














IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


By CHarLEs W. Woop, AuTHor oF “ THROUGH HOLLAND,” 
“ Rounp AsoutT Norway,” &c. 


How melancholy but 
how true it is that, 
in travelling, our pleasures 
or pains for the most part 
wait upon the elements. 
And though one of the 
subtle charms of a sunny 
summer’s day may lie in 
the very feeling that it can- 
not last for ever, and may 
change with the hour, when 
the inevitable change 
comes it is the more intoler- 
able from the very contrast 
that went before. We 
mourn our lost sunshine ; 
grow depressed, restless, 
and impatient; gaze up- 
wards again and again for 
the smallest vision of blue 
sky, that, like a watched- 
for visitor, seems never to 
come; and for the time 
being feel our happiness 
; insolvent. 
HIRSCHSPRUNG. So was it on entering the 
good old town of Freiburg. 
The previous day had been exquisite beyond comparison ; a day 
that only now and then comes to us; standing out in a life-time as 
beautiful above other days; seeming to breathe an atmosphere 
of heaven rather than of earth; full of an ethereal beauty which 
makes us feel as if, even without wings, we had the power of soaring 
into all that blue, vaulted distance. The glories of the day had 
culminated in a gorgeous sunset. The sky was studded with fleecy 
clouds that floated in mid-air like tinted jewels ; the very atmosphere 
seemed to flash colours around ; the hills were thrown out in deep 
lights and shades ; the pine forests were gilded and touched into 
glowing life by the declining sun; a glow for a moment deepening to 
crimson as he sank tothe horizon. The ruin crowning the height 
opposite St. Margaretha, and just above the railway station, stood out 
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sharply and romantically amidst all the effects of sunset and twilight. 
And the town itself, surrounded, guarded, by these wooded heights, 
seemed wonderfully favoured. Full of repose; abounding in lives 
that, in the midst of all these beauties of creation, ought to be good 
and blest above the common lot of mankind. 

But the next morning all had changed, simply because the clouds 
during the night had gathered and the rain was coming down like 
a second deluge. The few steps from the station to the Zahringer 
Hof in Freiburg were yet enough to drench one through and through, 
and make one feel that when it rains in the Black Forest it rains 
in earnest. It was taking the old town at a disadvantage. 

Happily the very sharpness of the rain—like all violent outbursts, 
whether in nature or mankind—was a promise of short duration. 
In effect, by the afternoon the waterspouts had ceased to empty 
themselves upon the earth. But the clouds remained; mists hung 
about the hills; a respite was granted, and that was all. 

Near the hotel were houses, large, white and cool, with lovely 
gardens in which grew graceful acacias, many-coloured flowers and 
trailing creepers, vines and the delicate convolvulus. Opposite, in 
the busy life of the station, trains with their living freight were 
keeping up a constant rush and roar; not very romantic, but very 
necessary to the demands. of the nineteenth century. Upwards, to the 
left, you presently came to the principal street, adorned with two 
quaint Gothic fountains, the one with an odour of sanctity about it in 
the form of statues of bishops, knights, and saints of the church; the 
other bearing the image of Berthold,’ Duke of Zahringen, who 
founded Freiburg about the end of the eleventh century. And 
above the sloping, gabled roofs of the houses, like a vision of fairy 
architecture, rose the exquisite fretted spire of the cathedral. 

Before the eleventh century Freiburg was a small village inhabited by 
miners. Since that time, like almost all these old continental towns, 
it has gone through many vicissitudes. Wars, the love of conquest, 
the rise and fall of empires, inevitably leave their mark upon the 
world. We would forgive this, if only they left us more traces of the 
past in these ancient towns. More of antiquity ; monuments of a 
strong and powerful age inhabited by a race of men earnest in all 
they did; in their very wars and works, their failings and: vices, as 
much as in their virtues. 

A great deal of Freiburg is modern and uninteresting from the 
antiquarian’s point of view. But there are a few quaint bits about 
it that stand out in contrast with the new. Houses that here and 
there remind one of the old-world streets of Holland, and seem to 
have been asleep for two or three centuries, the while a new world 
was springing up around them. The gateways are ancient and curious, 
and certainly add much to the picturesque impression of the town ; 
especially the St. Martin’s Thor with its half-obliterated fresco, repre- 
ting the legend of the saint sharing his cloak with a mendicant. 
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But the glory and ornament of Freiburg is its cathedral: with the 
exception of Cologne, said to be the only large Gothic church in 
Germany in a state of completion. Without being of great size, it 
is of exquisite proportions, full of beauty, of delicate symmetry in 
its pointed arches and ‘noble pillars. Many of the windows are of 
wonderful old stained glass that throw a dim religious light over the 
interior. ‘The sun streaming in through the ancient windows, 
chequers the pavement with many colours, bathing pillars and atches 
in lights and shadows, raising them to a beauty that might grace 
a fairer land than that of earth. Look which way you will, all is 
harmony so just that the building gives one the impression of being 
larger than it is in reality. The pulpit is a wonderful bit of stone 
work, and there are good pictures and good carving in the chapels 
behind the choir. 

When I first saw these chapels, service, or rather the confessional, 
was in progress. Devotees were kneeling before pictures and painted 
images, quietly waiting their turn to enter the confessional box. In 
the open centre compartment, without door or shutter, was seated a 
priest with a large cloth or towel held to his face, and in either 
wing a woman crouched in the corner, one confessing, the other 
biding her time. It was only possible to take a quiet, quick look 
at. all; one’s presence amidst these devotees seemed an intrusion. 
The chapels were not open to the public, and the old “Suisse,” 
guarding the entrance like a dragon, had passed me in on conditions 
which made moments of consequence. Even in those moments I 
ran the gauntlet of many a pair of bright eyes, perchance disturbed 
many a train of introspective thought; for the fair dévotes guessed 
too surély that the intruder was not there for purposes of unburdening 
a conscience, however great might be its load. 

But the most conspicuous and most perfect portion of the cathedral 
is its tower and spire of open work, of exquisite finish, delicate as 
lace, a dream of architectural beauty. This spire, 365 feet high, 
crowns the building, and may be seen for miles around, far and 
near ; alike from plains watered by the Dreisam and the Rhine, and 
from wooded heights that slope upwards and outwards, chain 
beyond chain, in many directions, stretching far into cloudland. 

From the summit of the tower the view is beautiful and varied. 
Twelve miles away, the Rhine glows through wide plains; nearer, 
the waters of the Dreisam run through the town; far off are the 
blue Vosges mountains, misty and dark and purple, but ever graceful 
and dreamy. Again, in the opposite direction, beyond those wide 
plains, bounded by low wooded hills, commences the wild Hollenthal, 
one of the most picturesque and interesting valleys in the Black 
Forest. 

Immediately beneath one’s feet lies the town, surrounding the 
cathedral, as if to guard this treasure from the approach of enemies. 
The plan of the town may easily be traced; its public buildings 
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noted; its church towers and steeples rising here and there in humble 
imitation of the glorious structure on which we stand. The river 
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wends its quiet way onwards, like a large silver thread, calm, silent, 
and placid, type of many a life full of noble thoughts and quiet 
deeds. 
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The town is full of animation. Immediately below is the market 
place, with its wonderful old Kaufhaus. The market is full of 
buyers and sellers; women with large white kerchiefs over their 
heads, doing their best to get rid of their wares, and so return home 
with a comfortable feeling of being wise and thrifty housewives. 
People are flitting to and fro, silent as ghosts, since they are too far 
off to be heard. But the rattle of wheels charges like distant 
thunder through the streets, and if ghosts have vehicles, these cannot 
be theirs. Further off, the barracks with its soldiers moving about, 
form a cheerful spot in the scene. 

The life and energy of the town make the silence and repose of 
the great stretches of hill and valley beyond it all the more forcible 
by contrast. How strange it all seems, this disposition of the world 
in which we live. On the one hand a few small towns, relatively 
speaking, where men swarm and herd and hustle each other, go 
through all kinds of work and toil, rise up early and late take rest, 
and eat the bread of sorrows in their struggle after fame and fortune, 
or, it may be, only their daily wage: and on the other hand immense 
stretches of country—the greater portion of this beautiful earth, 
given up to the silence and solitude that has reigned there since the 
creation. 

But not alone from the cathedral tower are wide and beautiful 
views apparent. Out by the Schwaben Thor, and ascending’ the 
Schlossberg amidst sloping vineyards, you presently reach the ruin- 
crowned height, and are rewarded by a yet lovelier view than that 
just described. For now the whole town lies spread before you, 
framed by surrounding hills; and above the houses stands out the 
beautiful cathedral, throwing its refined and solemn influence over 
all. Through the open spire you may see the sky beyond, and the 
work looks so delicate and fragile it is difficult to realise that it has 
stood there for centuries. 

From this height the beauty of the situation of Freiburg was 
apparent ; a gem in a very lovely setting ; though, on this particular 
afternoon, overshadowed by gloomy clouds, and unrelieved .by the 
lights and shades and laughing sunshine, which are to scenery what 
life is to the human frame. 

The Kaufhaus, or Merchants’ Hall, just alluded to, in the market 
place, is perhaps the most curious building in Freiburg, and appa- 
rently one of the most ancient, dating back to the fifteenth century. 
It is of Gothic architecture, with a round, arched portico supported 
by five pillars, a small turret on either side jutting out beyond the 
rest of the structure. Curious frescoes adorn the front, and statues 
of the Emperors of Germany, whilst coloured tiles decorate the 
slanting roof with its gabled ends. 

Sunday morning I went to hear high mass at the cathedral, when, 
it was said, grand music would be heard. Of course different people 
have different estimates of what is music and what is grand. 
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Certainly it was the very place for the enjoyment of good music; 
but though the orchestra was not bad and the singing was_ passable, 
it fell far short of its reputation. When half over, and the hour for 
the English church service had arrived, it was a relief to creep quietly 
away to a very different atmosphere and a simple ritual. 

One of the most interesting visits is that to the convict prison, 
just outside Freiburg. Here again (strange fate) I was met with the 
answer that the governor was away at a marriage in the town—just 
as though marriages were for ever taking place in the Black Forest. 
However, more fortunate than at Villingen (not having a woman’s 
will to deal with), after a few preliminary ceremonies, the great prison 
doors swung back and admitted me. 

The prisoners here are all reduced to solitary confinement, be the 
term long or short. Nothing could be better organised or regulated. 
The long passages were as clean, the iron rails as bright as though 
built but yesterday. No sound re-echoed through the great building, 
of which one wing remains to be added. I was admitted into 
several of the cells, but as a rule visitors are not allowed to enter 
them or to speak to the prisoners. Solitary confinement, with a 
silence as profound as that reigning within monastic walls, is the 
stern rule; the latter, to some of them, probably a greater punishment 
than the loss of liberty. But, without entering many cells, the 
warder slipped aside the little wooden slide in the door, about two 
inches square, through which I was able to see into most of them. 

The prisoners were all at work, some at one trade, some at 
another. Many..of the.faces convinced me that they were in ex- 
cellent keeping, and could not do. better than remain there for the 
rest of their days. No: power on earth would keep such faces and 
such. expressions out of mischief... Others again must evidently have 
got into prison through the force of untoward circumstances ; a cruel 
fate more strong than they; faces never born, never meant to stand 
in a felon’s dock, or to yield to the temptation of crime. Here the 
general expression was one of intense melancholy and dejection. 
One longed to-enter, to bid them be of good courage, hope for better 
days, and a chance of redeeming what had been wrong in the past. 
But this was not permitted. Only if there is anything in mesmeric 
influence, in that sympathy which silently and unconsciously asserts 
its presence, surely a glimmer of hope must have darted through the 
souls of some of those poor wretches, making their present life more 
bearable, their future less dark. Who can tell the remorse and 
regret, the misery and despair of the “ might have been,” which must 
eat into the very souls of the few out of the thousands, who, in a 
moment of sudden weakness or dire temptation, have fallen from their 
“high estate” as honest men ? 

The chapel was fitted up in a series of small boxes, so that no one 
prisoner could see another. - Sunday morning is the only time they 
are allowed to break silence and talk to the minister, as he catechises, 
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questions, and does his best to convert them from the error of their 
ways. Sunday morning, consequently, is, to some of them, probably 
the happiest time of the week. 

The bakers were at work in the bakery, making the day’s con- 
sumption of bread—or more probably the morrow’s. Great ovens, 
seven times heated, immense baskets full of dark brown loaves that 
sent forth a steaming, savoury odour, that might have adorned a king’s 
table. ‘The men, with nothing on but loose trowsers, looked as jolly 
and happy as sandboys, and had it been mid-winter, instead of mid- 
summer, one might have envied them their berth. 





KAUFHAUS. 


I was sorry to leave the quiet prison, where calm reigned so con- 
spicuously ; where the long, silent corridors, white, clean and bright, 
were positively cheerful, in spite of the sad histories they enclosed. 
And, back in Freiburg, I came upon a wedding at the cathedral— 
probably the very marriage at which the governor was “assisting.” 
Smart carriages, to which there seemed no end, were dashing away 
from the doors, full of people dressed in dazzling raiment. 

It was one of my last impressions of Freiburg. That afternoon I 
left it, and once more entered the Black Forest by the Héllenthal, 
or Valley of Hell. Out through the quaint streets and the Schwaben 
Thor, crossing a bridge that spanned the river, the town was soon 
numbered among the things of the past. The river frothed over its 
rocky bed; a few picturesque, straggling houses lined the banks; a 
large, and somewhat uninteresting, plain stretched on either hand, 
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bounded by low, undulating, wooded hills. All this narrowed and 
disappeared at the entrance to the Hollenthal, by many considered, 
it has already been remarked, one of the finest valleys in the 
Schwarzwald. 

The beginning of the valley is called Himmelreich, or “ Kingdom 
of Heaven,” chiefly, I believe, from the height of the mountains, 
their fertility and beauty, and an absence of the wild grandeur which 
distinguishes the valley as you get further into it. Then the moun- 
tains contracted and closed in. Bare, frowning, perpendicular rocks 
obstructed our progress. Again, wooded heights succeeded the rocks, 























HOLLENTHAL, 


and the valley was clothed with trees that whispered, and ferns and 
wild flowers that lined the river banks. 

But the really most sublime part was on reaching the: Hollen- 
pass, where the mountains closed in so nearly that they over- 
shadowed the road and steeped it in a gloom at once grand and 
impressive. To this. no doubt the valley owes its name, awful 
of sound in its English translation, ordinary and matter-of-course 
enough in the original. For about half an hour we were travelling 
through a wild, magnificent ravine, to which was added the rushing of 
the little River Hélle. Every now and then we almost lost view of 
the sky, and under cover of overhanging rocks, might have been 
entering portals leading to unknown depths. All this terminated in a 
point, where the rocks, overgrown with pines and underwood on the 
one side, bare and precipitous on the other, rose to a considerable 
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height, called the Hirschsprung, on the summit of which is the 
carved figure of a stag, as if about to leap across the chasm. 

The valley now opened out, and the scenery lost its wild and 
gloomy aspect. Wooded slopes succeeded the frowning rocks, 
and the road winding about the mountains disclosed at every step 
fresh beauties. Wayside houses, lone and desolate; an inn where 
the landlord on the steps looked as if he thought we were acting 
unfairly by him in not putting up under the shadow of the sign, 
Zum Adler. Yet further, a white chapel in the valley, with a dark 
spire that stood out in bold relief against the hilly background ; a few 
houses, surrounding the church, constituting the village of Holl- 
steig. Finally, a few saw-mills by the river-side, leading to the large 
white inn, Sternen. 

Here I was to find quarters for the night, and the carriage that 
had brought me so far on my road would return to Freiburg. Nor 
should I be sorry to see the last of it. Though supplied by the Hotel 
Zahringer, it was the worst vehicle, and, above all, the worst driver 
that fell to my lot throughout the Black Forest. 

The situation of the inn was strangely beautiful, though nothing 
could well exceed its loneliness. It stood in the midst of a lovely 
paradise. Few spots in the whole Forest are more favoured. 
Wooded and fertile hills rose on all sides. People come here and 
remain for weeks together ; and to all who want a period of rest and 
quiet retreat from the world it may safely be recommended. Dull and 
gloomy, somewhat sad and depressing, it undoubtedly is, but there 
are times when even these influences are acceptable. And there 
are people so cheerfully disposed that they would be happy if cast 
adrift on a desert island. 

Near the inn was the entrance to the Ravennathal, a wild valley and 
ravine leading to a small picturesque lake. Close by, the river, 
running its noisy course, turned the old wheels of the saw-mills down 
below, setting in motion the ponderous machinery. Opposite the inn 
was a small church capable of holding just six people ; a curious little 
erection that might have been a votive chapel in the days when pil- 
grimages were in vogue in the Black Forest. And what lovelier spot 
than this to call forth all the sublime and religious emotions supposed 
to accompany a pilgrimage ? 

The inn was almost deserted. The season was over, and all had 
departed, except a small group consisting of a mother, governess, 
maid, and two troublesome children. The large rooms looked empty 
and ghostlike ; the outside gloom penetrated into the house. As 
twilight deepened into night, the great mountains with their dark 
pines, where the night winds whispered and murmured, seemed endless 
in extent, emblematical of despair, and solitude, and death ; blackness 
and silence everywhere, stretching, for all one could see, to the ends 
of the earth. No sound in earth or air but the murmur of the 
river as it ran through the valley. 
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In the gathering night up flashed the diligence from Freiburg, the 
advancing lights glowing like the eyes of a fiery monster. A few 
moments’ pause and away it went again, the bells on the horses—few 
of the horses about here have bells—jingling mysteriously, almost 
musically, long after it had passed out of sight. As I listened to them, 
mine host discoursed sweet music of his own in praises of his house 
and its surroundings—praises, no doubt, well merited. Through the 
summer, he said, he was generally full of people, who spent, many 
of them, weeks at Hollsteig enjoying the baths, excursions, and 
mountain alr. 

Then before finally turning in, I explored the large stables, where 
four splendid white horses were being groomed and harnessed by a 
post-boy, flitting about like a will-o’-the-wisp. The light from his 
lantern threw a weird gleam over his features, reminding one of 
Schalken’s pictures. The diligence for which he was preparing would 
on this occasion start at midnight. The buildings were all wrapped 
in gloom and silence as profound as that which reigned upon the 
hills.and in the depths of the dark forests. The glimmer from the 
stable window was the one solitary token of life and habitation in all 
the blackness. ‘The day had been hot and sultry, but up here in the 
mountains it was well-nigh cold and cheerless as winter. 

When night and gloom had fled away and given place to sunshine 
and blue skies, I said good-bye to Hdllsteig, and was once more on 
the road. Its finest point was at the Cross Rock, where the river 
rushed over its shallow bed at the bottom of a deep wild ravine, 
whilst the mountains rose above, gloomy and frowning in spite ef the 
sunshine and the warm, soft air. The landscape widened ; opposite 
hills sloped upwards in long, gradual stretches, some green and 
cultivated, others dark with pine woods; villages, looking calm and 
happy, basked in the sunlight. Presently the cool surface of the 
Titisee, one of the Black Forest lakes, came into view. In a few 
moments we had pulled up at the inn, for the sake of a rest and 
a short row upon the water. 

It was a small lake, long and narrow, surrounded by hills; sombre 
firs interspersing broad patches of bright green. To the right a stony 
barren height stood out in strange contrast with its fertile surroundings. 
Houses were dotted about, and the blue peat smoke curled upwards 
in picturesque contrast with the dark background. Trees fringing the 
borders of the water threw upon it their shadows. It was certainly 
one of the prettiest lakes in the Black Forest. Not the gloom and 
sombre depth, the intense solitude and romantic reputation of the 
Mummelsee; not, like that lake, found after much toiling up a 
mountain side, reposing out of the world and above the world. But 
the Titisee is surrounded by charming country, and after a long 
succession of hills and plains, valleys and ravines, this calm little 
sheet of water is a grateful break in the monotony of a day’s journey. 
A boy paddled me about in a punt ; for there was something peculiar 
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in the current of the water or the construction of the boat, and it 
was not worth while wasting the precious moments at one’s disposal 
in endeavouring to discover why it zvou/d go round and round in any 
hands but those of the little fellow who had learned the secret of its 
navigation. This lake, too, has the reputation of being charmed. 
Th: s2 wh» dive into it are said to hear all sounds upon the road, far 
and near, reproduced in the romantic form ot bells. 

A fellow pilgrim, who had been spending several days at the inn, 
said he had been excessively comfortable, and should be sorry when, 
on the morrow, his time for leaving arrived. He was now waiting for 
the diligence which would pass presently ; intending to go with it as 
far as Schluchsee or St. Blasien, and walk back, provided he could 





STERN INN, HOLLSTEIG. 


get an outside place. A matter so uncertain that he gladly accepted 
a seat which made him independent of the doubtful omnibus. 

It was easy to understand anyone’s reluctance to leave the Titisee. 
I was sorry to do so after less than an hour’s acquaintance with it. 
There was a quietness and repose about the place pleasant and re- 
freshing. A few days at the little inn might be very profitably spent, 
exploring the neighbourhood, paddling about the lake, which is, 
moreover, well stocked with fish, and enjoying the country walks and 
short, mountain excursions that abound. 

The driver whipped up his horses and away we went, a small crowd 
upon the steps of the inn looking after us until we were out of sight. 
There is so little variety in the “daily round” of these remote, way- 
side houses, that the smallest incident seems a distraction. It was 
more than a pleasant drive, yet had no specially remarkable features 
to leave strong impressions behind it. About one o’clock we reached 
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the inn near the Schluchsee—a lake much larger than the Titisee, but 
scarcely as picturesque or interesting. 

It was a goodly sized inn, with a “ dependence,” like so many of 
these inns, in the shape of a second building, and many people 
seemed staying there. Table d’héte was just beginning, and one 
long table was nearly filled, English and French amongst the number. 
Here, more than at the Titisee or Hollsteig, people seem to make 
long sojourns. No doubt it-is a pleasant change from the outside 
world. You are far enough away from any town to make a feeling 
of rest and repose inevitable. The surrounding country is very lovely, 




















SCHLUCHSEE. 


and there are the attractions of the lake, which, like the Titisee, is 
well stocked with fish, The walks and excursions in the neighbour- 
hood are sufficient to give fresh variety and interest to each day. The 
village is small and quiet, and, as the country people would say, not 
of much account; and its church is not by any means. an eighth 
wonder of the world. 

Presently we strolled down hill to the lake, intending to disport 
thereon. But the boat-keeper was away, and had maliciously locked 
up the oars, and it was far too great a struggle and loss of time to go 
back to the inn for redress. So we quietly sauntered by the side of 
the lake, under the shadow of the pine trees that grew down to the 
water’s edge ; admired its beauty, though, after all, it was not so very 
striking, at least from this particular point of view. Admired, too, 
the coolness and contrivance of a tourist, evidently walking through 
the country, who had laid his knapsack upon the ground, and having 
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slung a net between two trees, was lying at ease therein, reading some 
favourite volume, and luxuriating in the shade of the firs, which kept 
out so well the heat and glare of the afternoon sun. 

Back to the inn at length, where a fresh carriage had to be taken 
for St. Blasien. But we were not far on the road when my “ com- 
pagnon de voyage” for the time being, finding the way longer than 
he had anticipated, or rather that the day had flown more quickly 
(you cannot waste time at tables d’héte, and saunter about pleasant 
lakes, however delightful it all may be, without finding that the 
shadows will begin to lengthen before you are prepared for them), 
decided to turn back in order to reach the Titisee before nightfall—a 
feat he certainly never accomplished. Thus I was left to continue my 
way with no other society at command than that of the civil driver. 

From this point, on entering the Schwarzhalde, a romantic and 
beautiful valley, the scenery became once more especially grand and 
striking. Hills, covered with deep dark pines, stretched upwards on 
either side, and the road, winding amongst them, and overshadowed 
by them, extended for a considerable distance. At length, between 
two ranges of hills, right before us, but so far off as to look like a 
dream, there was suddenly disclosed the loveliest view of the Alps ever 
seen. It appeared less a vision of earth than of heaven opened to 
mortal eyes ; snow mountains so distant, so lofty, as to be in the 
very heaven itself; a part of the pure ethereal blue in which they 
seemed to repose. The’declining sun flushed them with a celestial 
rosy red. With it all, softened by distance, and enveloped by a very 
slight haze that increased their beauty by half veiling it, one could 
only think of them as dream mountains. 

The fleeting character of the vision, and its suddenness—I had 
not been thinking of the Alps, and was not aware that they would 
appear from any point of the road—perhaps added no little to its 
charm, and to the after remembrance. It was an unusually fortunate 
vision too. ‘The Alps had been seen only twice in six weeks, and 
were now seen at the right and exact moment. Ten minutes earlier 
they would not have been bathed in that rosy light which has no 
comparison, and cannot really be described ; the flush of declining 
sunlight, which comes so suddenly, departs as soon: and ten minutes 
later—for we stopped and saw the vision to the end—all had dis- 
appeared. It was as if the gates of heaven had rolled back and 
closed-in the glory, leaving us outside to darkness and melancholy. 

Soon after this we commenced a steep descent, still with the pine 
woods all about us. The road wound round in a deep valley, where, 
at the bottom, a noisy river ran its course: down, down until we 
reached the level. Then the great dome of the church of St. Blasien 
reared its ponderous head, as if it wanted to rival the hills in size ; 
the village opened up; we passed through an archway leading to the 
HO6tel St. Blasien ; and the day’s journey was at an end. 

No spot in the Black Forest strikes the traveller with greater sur- 
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prise than St. Blasien. Here, buried from the world, surrounded by 
high mountains pine-clad to their summit, of the utmost depth and 
gloom, stands what was once an enormous Benedictine Monastery. 
It is a wonderful building, apparently of endless extent; with long, 
dreary passages and great, old-fashioned, strangely handsome and 
wonderfully carved staircases. In the building itself, where once the 
monks were wont to do prayers and penance, and go through the daily 
routine of monastic life, is now heard the sound of machinery. On 
entering you are astonished at the endless rows of spinning jennies, 
the army of men and women full of business and activity; and you 
almost fancy that instead of being in the Black Forest you have 
suddenly been transported into the very heart of Manchester. 

Nothing can be more at variance with the old monastic building, 
with the sombre, majestic hills enshrouding the place, than the sound, 
rush, and look of all this rattling, roaring ironwork. Almost it seems 
to desecrate a spot round which, in spite of time, chance, and change, 
there still lingers an atmosphere of the religious life so long contained 
within its walls. The very windows, almost countless in number, 
with their iron bars, bear silent witness to the dead past—and past for 
ever. 

Most unusual sight of all, is the great dome rising like a small 
St. Paul’s, in strange, incongruous contrast with the hills, covering an 
immense rotunda that was once the church, built in 1786 after the 
model of the Pantheon; to-day, in the hands of workmen, under- 
going a state of transformation. Walking through all the dirt and 
débris to the great doors beyond, I found myself in a handsome 
Grecian building that is now the church. Great pillars supporting 
galleries, and a remarkable altar piece, a tryptich, of the Ascension, 
St. Blasius on one side, St. Fridolin on the other. 

St. Blasien is much frequented in summer by Germans, and has 
the reputation of being especially healthy. There are numerous 
excursions to be made in the neighbourhood, and excellent fishing 
in the Alb. Wherever a monastery has existed depend upon it 
good fishing is not far off. But the hotel was not comfortable. 
The manager was civil and obliging enough, but it is worth while 
recording that his clerk was amongst the most disagreeable of men 
in the whole Duchy of Baden. 

For my own part, buried here so deep down in the mountains, I 
could not fancy St. Blasien an especially pleasant or healthy place for 
along sojourn. Far more so was the village of Hochenschwand, an 
hour’s walk and more from hence, a long continuous ascent. It is one 
of the highest villages in the Forest, nearly 3,500 feet above the 
sea level, and is perched on the very summit of the mountain. 

I performed the pilgrimage one evening in the hope of seeing the 
sunset and the view, and failed in both. There is a large, comfort- 
able hotel at Héchenschwand, better looking in every respect than 
the inn at St. Blasien. Here, too, you can breathe; you are not 
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oppressed by sun and mountains; the air is light, pure, and in- 
vigorating ; the views are glorious. On the one side all the wooded 
heights around St. Blasien, so gloomy, so dark, so grand and beautiful ; 
on the other, vast plains, looking over into Switzerland and Italy ; 
distant mountains including the Algau and Vorarlberg, and the whole 
chain of the Alps. The view at sunset, I was told, is sometimes too 
beautiful for description to paint or imagination to realise. 

So, as far as the view went, I had my walk for nothing. But I had 
had my glimpse of the Alps that day on first coming to St. Blasien : 
a second view could not have been more exquisite, might have been 
less so; and on the whole I hardly knew whether to rejoice or lament. 
But I felt that anyone wanting rest, repose, and bracing air, would 
find it at Héchenschwand in no slight measure. The very place 
to restore the nervous system and give back life and health to an 
invalid. 

As to St. Blasien, it would not have been possible to stay there | 
long. Grand and beautiful as were the pine hills, one felt too much 
buried, too much oppressed by them. And there was nothing in the 
hotel itself to tempt one to remain, whilst the bookkeeper was 
enough to hasten one’s departure. Perhaps his nerves wanted a 
little of the bracing air of Hochenschwand. The season was nearly 
over at St. Blasien; one carriage load rapidly succeeded another 
in departing ; there had been weeks and weeks of hard work and 
dry book-keeping. One is willing to make excuses. As the doctor 
at Gastein once said in his quaint way: ‘“ Inexplicable qualities 
are always a sure sign of hidden malady.” 

But rest and repose and holiday come to most of us. ‘“ Tout 
vient 4 qui sait attendre.” A few days after I left St. Blasien, the 
last account in the ledger had been crossed off, and the shutters of 
the hotel closed until the advent of another season. 


SSRPrva— 


TRYSTING, 


My love shall come to me: 
Here, ’neath our trysting-tree, 


FLow softly, silver stream, 
While on thy bank I dream 









































Of ‘her I love; 
Sigh softlier, gentle breeze, 
Among the ambrosial trees 
That wave above. 


Fade, thou bright western ray, 
And let the glorious day 
In night’s dear arms 
Die, while the nightingale, 
Beneath the starshine pale, 
The twilight charms. 





For her I wait; 
Bright in her beauteous youth, 
Strong in sweet love, and truth 
Inviolate. 


Oh, may the love on high 
From out the sacred sky 
A blessing send! 
And may bright angel-wings 
Through all hife’s wanderings 
Her steps attend ! 
A. M. H. 














THE LEGEND OF GORIE GRANGE. 


I AM not superstitious, and I flatter myself that I am not weak- 

minded ; in fact, I do not believe that I am deficient in either 
moral or physical courage. Show me my foe, and I am always ready 
and willing to grapple him. Still, there is with most of us, I fancy, 
a shrinking from anything supernatural, and I am not altogether free 
from the feeling myself. Yet I would have you to understand that I 
am not a bit of a coward. I wish most especially to impress this 
upon your minds. I am of a coward—lI repeat it ; but I am short. 

Yes, I must confess it, I am altogether a sma// man, and therefore, 
although my courage is of the best quality, I am placed sometimes at 
an unfair disadvantage. 

However, what I lack in size I make up for in conversation. Every- 
one knows Anthony Hare is a great talker. Without being con- 
ceited, I believe I may say with truth that I am a most amusing little 
man, and a favourite in society. 

I am not a rich man, neither am I a very poor one. What I have 
is a certainty ; besides which, I have prospects. 

My three paternal aunts are very fond of me. I am their only 
masculine relation, and in consequence they think a good deal of me. 
They are cheery old damsels, above middle age, marvels of juvenility 
in dress and manners, and sprightly as kittens. 

They resided, generally, in an old red-brick house which they had 
inherited from their mother’s family, and which had, like most old 
country houses, a legend attached to it. But to unravel the truth of 
the story was more than my aunts had been able to do, there were so 
many varieties in its telling. It ran something to this effect : 

The great great maternal grandfather of these old ladies had owned 
property in the West Indies, and when returning to England he 
brought home with him his negro servant, and went down into Blank- 
shire to reside in the very red-brick house now inhabited by the Miss 
Hares—Gorie Grange. 

It was said that their great-great-grandfather, whose name was Rowe, 
had brought home with him untold wealth, but his style of living 
certainly proclaimed no such thing. 

It was moreover asserted that Mr. Rowe was a miser, and had 
hidden his money-bags where he believed no one would think of 
looking for them, but that his servant, with a black man’s cunning, 
had ferreted out the secret. These money-bags were much talked of 
in the neighbourhood, but no signs of wealth became visible in Mr. 
Rowe’s mode of life. 

He had chosen his own rooms in a wing which was almost detached 
from the rest of the house, and there he lived a most isolated life. 
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No visitors were invited to the Grange, and the old man had only his 
servant Sambo and an ancient housekeeper to wait upon him. 

Mr. Rowe was about seventy years of age, and had for many years 
been a widower. His only son he had left attending to his West 
Indian property, so he might almost be said to be alone in the 
world. 

One morning, about twelve months after Mr. Rowe’s arrival at the 
Grange, finding that her master did not come down to breakfast, and 
seeing nothing of Sambo, the antiquated housekeeper crawled up the 
stairs, as well as her “‘rheumatics” would let her, and tapped at Mr. 
Rowe’s bed-room door. There was no reply. 

Again and again she knocked, but with no result, and then she 
essayed to open the door. To her surprise it yielded at once, and 
as she had used some force, expecting resistance, she went in much 
more quickly than was at all comfortable to her rheumatic limbs, 
and fell heavily against the bottom of the four-post oaken bedstead, 
which filled up a large space in the room. 

Whether she was stunned she hardly knew; but as she lay there, 
unable to rise, a great horror came upon her. She felt that she was 
in the presence of a terrible scene, and yet she had not the sense to 
understand it, or take it wholly in. 

She crept from the room like a stricken animal, never attempting 
to rise, but crawling away, looking back over her shoulder from time 
to time as if she feared to be followed by—Something. In this way 
she must have regained her kitchen, for there the gardener found her 
some hours later, coiled up before the dying embers of the fire, 
crouching almost against the bars of the grate. He shook her by 
the shoulder, and she started violently, and began to shiver. That 
some deed of horror had been enacted in the house he at once per- 
ceived, but of what nature he could not gather from the terror-stricken 
old woman. 

He went away and obtained assistance. The report that a tragedy 
had taken place at Gorie Grange soon spread, and even as the horrible 
has great powers of attraction, the gardener quickly found volunteers 
in plenty to accompany him in his voyage of discovery round the old 
house. 

In Mr. Rowe’s bed-room a dreadful sight met their view. The old 
man was lying upon the floor with his throat cut. From all appear- 
ances the fearful act must have been committed while he was in 
bed, probably when he was asleep, but it had failed to kill him at 
once. The old man was powerful and not easily subdued, nor 
easily killed. To judge by the disturbed state of the room, even 
after he had received his death-wound there had been a severe 
struggle. 

That Mr. Rowe had been murdered seemed certain, and so the 
inquest pronounced. Some few there were who averred a. belief 
that he had committed suicide, but all the evidence, medical and 
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otherwise, pointed to murder. The old housekeeper told what little 
she knew, and little indeed that was, as we have already seen. 

One of the most strange features of the case was that Sambo had 
never been seen or heard of after this shocking event had taken place, 
and neither dead nor alive was he to be found. Had he killed his 
master and absconded with his gold, or had he shared the same fate ? 
If so, what had become of him? 

The police were not then what the police are now. Still they 
appeared to do their utmost to find a clue to the mystery, but without 
success ; and from that time, only the legend was left of the great 
great maternal grandfather of my aunts. 

Mr. Rowe’s son in the West Indies never came home at all, and 
Gorie Grange was shut up. Years afterwards 47s son claimed the 
property, and no one appeared to have any desire to dispute his 
right to it. In due course he settled there, but from what I can 
learn, the wing where the tragedy had been enacted had been used 
by him only as lumber rooms. Whether this was in consequence of 
the ghastly story attached to them, or whether he had plenty of 
rooms without them, I cannot say. 

This gentleman was the grandfather of my three aunts, and he had 
no sons. He left the place to his only daughter, and from her (their 
own mother) the Miss Hares had inherited it, with the legend 
attached thereto. But the effects of such stories wane with age, and 
my aunts thought and cared little about their great-great-grandfather, 
and probably gave small credence to the blood-stained tale. 

So long as their mother lived (and a very long time that was) 
there was no talk of awaking the echoes of those unused rooms, shut 
off as they were from the rest of the house. 

The old four-post bedstead still stood there. It was too massive to 
decay, and too handsome to destroy, with its rich and rare carving, 
and too unwieldy to move; so they left it alone. My aunts had lived 
much at the Grange, and a little in London. I had spent a portion 
of my time with them yearly, in one place or the other, but I gave 
the preference to their cosey London residence, small though it was. 

As I have said before, I was a favourite with my aunts; I did my 
best to amuse them, and I suppose I succeeded. I was what is 
commonly, but surely erroneously, called “an idle man.” And yet 
no man could be more busy. 

What is it I do? Well, really, the things are so numerous that I 
cannot exactly say. But one fact I we// mention: I never have a 
moment to call my own. And yet everyone dubs me “an idle man.” 
It is a little annoying, but it can’t be helped, I suppose, as I cannot 
proclaim that I am a baker, or a butcher, or a lawyer, or a clerk in 
the Admiralty, or that I belong to any other definite trade or 
profession. 

My aunts, however, seemed rather proud of the fact; and the 
dear old souls set to work, as soon as the Grange became their 
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own property, to give me a home with them. I knew nothing abou 
it at all; but they sent for painters, plasterers, and whitewashers, 
who were followed by decorators and upholsterers, and the discarded 
wing was restored and refurnished. 

There was only one article of the old furniture left, and that was 
the large ancient bedstead. Its carving was so beautiful that they 
thought I should like to retain it. It looked like one of the old 
state bedsteads from Hampton Court stranded among the pretty 
modern furniture. The suite of rooms, three in number, was pre- 
pared for me. I knew I ought to be grateful to my aunts for their 
kindness, and yet I must confess I felt uncomfortable. 

First, I preferred being my own master; secondly, I hated the 
country. Lamp-posts were far more congenial to my taste than 
trees ; pavements to green fields and muddy lanes. And thirdly, as 
the door of communication with the old wing closed after me with a 
spring, the story of the murder (which I had not thought of for years) 
rushed into my mind, with all its horrors crowding fast and thick one 
upon the other. 

But there stood my smiling aunts, and what could I say? except 
how kind this surprise of theirs was, and how pretty I thought all 
the things they had selected for my use, and how little I deserved 
all they had done for me. I made my small speeches cheerfully, 
but there was a dull weight at my heart. I did not like at all being 
the first sleeper in these apartments. I vowed to myself that at least 
that spring door should not close me in. I would drive a staple 
into the wall and fasten it back—a fact I accomplished before bed- 
time ; after which I felt happier. 

I took great pains to prevent my aunts fancying that I had any 
dislike to my new quarters. In fact, as the evening wore on, I had 
almost ceased to think about it. I ate a good dinner at seven 
o’clock, my aunts bringing some of their best wine from the cellar 
in honour of the occasion, and I drank freely. Never was I more 
brilliant. I kept them, and a few friends whom they had invited to 
meet me, in constant roars of laughter. I made myself agreeable 
and amusing to all, as I can do when I like. The dinner and 
evening were both a success. 

Some of the departing guests of the sterner sex prepared them- 
selves for a cold drive by a glass of hot brandy-and-water, in which 
I joined them. After they had all gone, I took just one more for 
a “nightcap”; kissed my aunts all round, and ‘amidst their re- 
iterated kind wishes that I might have a good night and be 
comfortable, &c., &c., &c., I lighted my candle and went off to my 
solitary wing, 

I looked at the door of communication and saw, to my satisfaction, 
that it was fastened back quite safely. “If it had been open thus 
the night that poor old man was murdered,” I thought, “ his screams 
could easily have been heard all over the house.” And then I went 
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into my room and shut the door. A fire was burning in the grate 
and the window curtains were closed. Now, if there is one thing I 
dislike, it is to sleep in a darkened room. In strange houses I often 
indulge in a night-light, but on this occasion I had not. one. So I 
went to the window, opened the curtains, drew up the blind, and 
looked out into the starlit night, and saw with joy the promise of a 
rising moon. I inspected the furniture of my room minutely. 

The bed was some distance from the wall, a fact which I thought 
might be attributable to the skirting board, which projected. I 
examined the old carving upon the bedstead, and acknowledged it to 
be beautiful. Still, somehow, I wished it out of the room, for surely 
it had seen the deed of blood which had been committed there. 

It was the only witness left, but there it stood, silent and sombre, 
as though the scene was unforgotten which had taken place so long 
ago—so long ago. 

I had no desire to hasten to bed. It reminded me of a large 
plumed hearse. But my candles were burning low, and there was 
nothing for it but to hurry between the sheets. Once there, sleep 
soon fell upon me and thought was obliterated. 

How long I slept I know not, but suddenly a sensation of 
horror overcame me. I felt as though I were chained to the spot ; 
spell-bound ; unable to move hand or foot. ‘The moon was shining 
with a cold white light into the room ; it fell upon the lower curtains 
of my bed, making them seem like spectres. It gleamed with an 
unearthly whiteness across the bed itself, and from thence across the 
room, glancing upon the white panels of the door; I was constrained 
to follow its course, and observe upon what it shone. 

Nothing but the door; I could see its gilt beadings. Nothing 
but the door. Still it had a horrible fascination for me, and I watched 
it, though I strove with all my might to look away. I could not. 
All my senses were centred upon it ; it enchained me—it dvew me. 
By degrees I sat up, my eyes riveted upon it. Great Heaven! was 
it my fancy ? was I going mad? 

It opened—slowly ; how slowly and stealthily! . . . I was in an 
agony. 

I clutched at the bed-clothes with my clammy, death-cold hands; 
great drops of sweat broke out upon my brow. The moon shone 
in, whiter and more coldly than ever, and from behind the door 
cautiously there peered in—+the face of a black man. 

He rolled his large dark eyes around the room, and the moon 
shimmered upon them as they turned round and round in their 
sockets, and at last fastened themselves on me with a demoniac 
glare. 

Never have I suffered as at that moment. I strove to scream—it 
was in vain; my tongue clave to the roof of my mouth. I could 
utter no sound, 

His hand crept round the door, and gleaming there in the moon- 
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light with a cruel flash, I saw a long slender knife. Still I could not 
speak, 

He entered the room; a large powerful negto: He turned his 
back to me, and noiselessly closed the door. I made a superhuman 
effort ; I struggled to free myself from the fearful terror which rendered 
me powerless to save my life. I sprang from the bed, thanking God 
there was room for me behind it, and my awful visitor advanced in. 
the moonlight as I crept yet closer against the wall.. I could see him 
between the curtains. He had not noticed that I, had deserted the 
bed. 

He stood beside it, and a cruel laugh broke fei him ; his white 
ferocious teeth glistening like those of a wild beast. His eye-balls 
seemed to emit fire. With a devilish chuckle he raised his knife, and 
brought it down suddenly into the shadow where I had lain. 

A cold shiver ran through me; my teeth chattered in my head ; 
my knees shook under me. Nothing but my intense fear, and an in- 
stinct of self-preservation, prevented me from fainting. He drew out 
his dagger-like knife, and looked upon it eagerly for my life-blood— 
it was not there. He crouched like a tiger about to spring upon his 
victim, a wild beast baulked of his prey ; his breath came thick and 
hot and furious ; it rose like steam from his dilated nostrils. I watched 
him, I could not help it. I felt I must see what he was about, even 
if it cost me my life. 

Suddenly he discovered me, and crept after me with a cat-like 
movement behind the bed. As he followed me I moved on, hiding by 
turns behind the curtains. We both kept stopping to look where the 
other was, and each time, between the curtains, I met his cruel rolling 
eyes and his demoniacal grin. 

He was gaining upon me! I never stayed to look at him now, and 
yet I could see the horrible gleam of his eyes and teeth as he rushed 
on through the moonlight. I could feel his breath upon my neck as 
he pressed after me more closely. On I sped for my life, faster, faster, 
faster. The whole room seemed to be whirling round, and everything 
in it; and I could go no quicker; yet I knew that he gained upon 
me. I flung up my eyes wildly; I saw the flash and gleam of his 
upraised knife ; I felt that it was descending—I shut my eyes that I 
might not see it—but I could utter no sound. It, fell with a cruel, 
sharp, sudden pain,and I sprang forward with a :fearful, prolonged 
yell. 


My screams resounded through the old house, scream upon scream ; 
awaking my aunts and the servants, from sound slumber into terrified 
consciousness. ‘They huddled together in groups of peculiar, if not 
picturesque, costumes ; and still my unearthly screams fell upon their 
ears. They armed themselves with pokers and other fire-irons, the 
butler manfully taking the lead with a loaded revolver. 

Thus this motley crew entered my room. I was screaming still 
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sitting up in bed, staring in front of me with dilated, terrified eyes. 
The women servants who carried lamps raised them, and they looked 
atme. The unusual noise and the moving lights quickly aroused me, 
together with my aunts’ voices. 

“Tony, Tony!” they exclaimed, “ what is the matter? What have 
you seen ?” 

“ Matter enough,” I replied foolishly. “I have seen Sambo’s ghost !” 

The women servants shrank closer together, and shivered, and all 
present exchanged uncomfortable glances, while the butler, finding his 
enemy could not be reached with powder and shot, showed no in- 
clination to remain in the ghostly precincts. 

As I looked at the rampant curl papers of my aunts, a sense of the 
ludicrous overcame me, and I began to laugh. 

‘Poor dear, he is quite hysterical,” cried one of them anxiously, 
‘*You shall never sleep here again, Tony, be sure of that.” 

But I couldn’t help laughing still, for the curl papers were so 
animated. 

Nothing would persuade the dear old ladies but that I should be 
very ill, and they hustled me into a dressing-gown, and hurried me 
out of the room to a snug little box near their own, where my clothes 
were deposited by the butler, who could not, however, be induced to 
go back for my razors and brushes, which he had forgotten, but 
promised to fetch them in the morning. 

The door of communication with the haunted wing was locked and 
bolted, and those who had beds returned to them, while I rolled 
myself up in my railway rug, and finished my night in an easy chair. 

I have told you before that I am not a coward ; and I should have 
had no objection to resume my sleep on the old oak bedstead. But 
my aunts were obdurate; they would not permit it. 

The next morning, at breakfast, my eldest aunt began.. “Anthony, 
we're going to pull it down.” 

“Pull it down ?” I repeated ; “pull what down, Aunt Jem ?” 

‘“‘ Why, the wing to be sure—what else ?” 

* Pull down the wing?” I echoed aghast; ‘‘just after having it 
all so beautifully done up—and for me, too! Oh, nonsense, my dear 
aunt ; what is the matter with it?” 

" My dear Anthony, it shan’t stand one brick upon another after 
what happened last night.” 

“Well, and what dd happen, do you think?” 

“You saw—oh, I can’t bear to speak of it, it is too dreadful—and 
I never believed in it: really I never did.” 

“ Believed in what?” I questioned. 

‘* Why, in. the legend attached to this house.” 

“Nor have I,” I replied quietly, “‘and never will.” 

“What! not after seeing it?” cried all my, aunts in a breath. 

“I did nothing of the kind, my dear aunts. It was a dream: 
nothing but a nightmare, I can assure you. I ate veal for dinner, 
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and it never agrees with my digestion. Don’t give it me again, and 
I shall see no more of my friend Sambo. He is a ferocious-looking 
fellow, and once was quite enough, I can tell you.” 

But all I could say was of no avail. Another bed-room was pre- 
pared for me, and orders were that very day issued for the destruction 
of the old wing, which had held its own against time and tradition so 
long. I continued to expostulate. It seemed such a pity to pull 
down the place because I had dreamt that Sambo had paid me a 
visit ; and so I told my aunts. 

“You may call it a dream, Tony,” said Aunt Jem, solemnly, ‘‘ but 
we consider it a vision. It ought to have been razed to the ground 
long and long since.” 

What was to be done with the bedstead and all its wonderful old 
carving? I begged that it might be preserved, it was so handsome. 
It would make into a splendid sideboard, book-shelves, and dinner- 
waggons. But my aunts were resolute. If the story were true at all, 
the murder had been committed on that very bed; it should be 
burnt. They had kept it, believing the legend to be a'romance ; 
but now they had changed their opinion, and nothing should remain 
connected with that deed of blood. I felt a sort of pity for the 
noble bedstead, and for the old rooms too, since it was through me 
that they were to be demolished. 

The modern furniture had been removed to the other part of the 
house, and the work of destruction was about to begin. I felt con- 
strained to go and look on at it. I found the workmen were already 
roughly pulling down the royal old bedstead. I should have liked to 
save it even now, but I could hit upon no plan to induce my aunts 
to change their rather strong minds. 

One of the posts fell heavily, and the whole fabric came down 
with a great crash, falling partly against the wall and the projecting 
skirting-board. I noticed a sharp click, and wondered what it could 
be, but amid the noise of the falling oak it was not heeded by the 
workmen. When the wreck of the bedstead was removed, I saw that 
the slanting skirting-board had shifted, and pointed it out to one of 
the men. 

They gathered round and examined it, seemingly much puzzled ; 
for the board had a concealed spring which had burst open from the 
sudden concussion. The builder, after looking at it for a few 
moments in silence, carelessly replaced the skirting-board, saying 
there was nothing to stare at in that. 

But when the old bedstead was safely out of the way, he ordered 
the men to continue their work of demolition elsewhere, and then he 
came and touched me on the arm. t 

“Ts there any truth, sir, in the tale that people tell about the 
murder of an old miser in this room?” 

“You have asked a question I cannot answer,” I replied. “My aunts’ 
great-great-grandfather, Mr. Rowe, is sa#d to have been murdered 
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here by his negro servant, and because I dreamt I saw Sambo the 
other night, my dear old aunts zw// pull the place down.” 

‘* Perhaps they are right, sir,” answered the builder. ‘Have you 
any objection to telling me all you have heard about the murder?” 

“ Not in the least, if you really care to hear such rubbish.” And 
I told him in as few words as I could. 

‘“‘ And now, sir, would you think me impertinent if I beg you to 
tell me your dream.” 

I was rather amused at the request, but I did as he asked me. 

He listened attentively, then regarded me gravely. ‘That was no 
dream, sir; there is more in this than you seem to think. I should 
not be surprised if we come upon something in pulling down this 
wing. At any rate, I should like to work out the meaning of this 
spring in the skirting-board.” 

“ All right,” I laughed. ‘Do as you like, and I'll see fair play.” 

The builder lay down upon the floor, removed the board, and 
peered in; after a few moments he glanced sharply round the room, 
and his eyes rested on a cupboard. 

He at once rose and went to it; opening the door he remarked 
quietly : 

“ Ah! I thought as much.” 

I followed him and looked over his shoulder. The back of the 
cupboard had swung round, and there was a narrow passage beyond. 
We both gazed eagerly into it, but it was dark as night. 

‘We must have a lantern,” he said, and I offered to fetch one; 
an offer which he accepted, and remained on guard at the door. It 
was some time before I returned, for a lantern could not at first be 
found. When I did, he was still waiting by the cupboard. 

We crept along the narrow passage, he leading the way with the 
light. The air was damp and offensive. 

“Let us get out of this horrid hole,” I gasped, hardly able to 
breathe in the close, foul atmosphere. 

The passage, which had been so narrow as barely to admit of our 
shoulders, now turned two ways. One down some steep steps, and 
the other up some scarcely less steep. We therefore descended 
slowly, for it was very slippery. We were brought up suddenly by a 
thick, clamped door in the wall. 

“This has been a secret entrance, evidently,” said the builder ; 
‘but the bars are rusted in, and the key is gone.” 

‘“‘T have never noticed it from the outside,” I answered. 

‘It is covered with ivy, centuries old,” he replied, quietly. “You 
would not be likely to see it, but I am not surprised to find it is 
there.” 

“You seem surprised at nothing,” I remarked rather testily, for 
the man’s calm superiority of manner irritated me. 

‘I certainly suspected there was a passage there; I will tell you 
why when I can breathe better, sir. Will you kindly take the 
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lantern. You will have to lead now; there is not, room for me to 
pass you.” 

I had to do as I was requested; there was no choice in the 
matter; but I confess I preferred the builder’s being in front; he 
was twice my size, and therefore it seemed more fitting that he 
should be the leader. 

Shall we go back?” I asked. “TI am stifled.” 

“We had better go up the steps,” he replied; and I could not 
refuse. 

At the top of them there was quite a little lobby, and I felt glad 
to get out of the narrow passage; so I stepped on quickly without 
looking where I went. My feet caught in something on the ground, 
and I nearly fell down; the lantern came in contact with the wall 
and was extinguished. It was horrible to be thus shut up in the 
dark in a place worse than the worst of dungeons, and I felt as sick 
as death. 

“Have you dropped the lantern?” asked the builder, quietly. 
“It will be bad travelling back without it, but I suppose I must 
try.” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake don’t leave me in this forsaken place,” I 
cried. 

“‘ Try and find the lantern then, sir; I will strike a match.” 

He did so, and held it up; I groped for the lantern in the dim 
light it shed, and clasped something ; I raised it towards the match. 

*¢ Great heavens !” I screamed, “ what is it?” 

But ‘before he could distinguish what I held in my hand the 
flickering match had burnt out. I had seen it, and let it drop in 
horror. J/¢ was a human skull, 

I remembered nothing more for some time. When I recovered 
my senses the lantern was again alight, and I was still in the horrible 
dark dungeon. The builder was examining an iron safe which was 
fitted into a niche in the wall; the lid was open, and it was filled 
with golden coins; many of them were scattered upon the loath- 
some floor, and the hands of the skeleton lying there seemed to be 
grasping them, even in death, to judge by the bent, clutching fingers. 
The key was in the iron safe, but it would not turn, it was rusted 
into the lock. 

‘“‘ For mercy’s sake let us get out,” I murmured. 

He looked at me keenly, and then took up the lantern and led 
the way back. I followed him as quickly as the trembling of my 
limbs would permit me, and at length I stood in the light of day 
again and felt thankful. 

“We had better not close this place yet,” my companion said ; 
“we might find it less easy to open another time. I suppose we can 
lock the door of the room, sir?” 

I gladly gave consent, and took the builder into the library to talk 
over what we had found and seen; but before I spoke a word I rang 
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for brandy.- I drank a glass down without water ; the builder diluted 
his, and sipped it slowly. 

I looked at him ‘with interest. He was a stranger to me. I found 
him to be a shrewd Scotchman, reserved and grave in manner, a firm 
believer in spirits and in all things ghostly. 

He had noted that the measurements of the rooms, when added 
together, did not tally with the external measurements of the house ; 
and he had pondered over the problem, and come to the conclusion 
that there must be either a room bricked up there, or a secret passage ; 
but as it was no business of his, he had not mentioned his thoughts 
to anyone. 

When, however, he was ordered to pull down the wing, and de- 
molish his own just-finished work, and the spring panel had come to 
light, he had considered it his duty to do what he had done. This 
he told me in a few straightforward words. 

‘The money must be removed before the men begin their work, 
he said. ‘ They had better know nothing about it, sir.” 

** Will it be possible to keep it from their knowledge?” I answered.. 
“We must send for the police, I suppose.” 

‘**T should advise you to do nothing of the kind, sir. The story- 
would be all over the country in less than a week, and your aunts: 
would never fancy their home again. My doctor wants a skeleton ; 
you can let him have this one. Were I in your place I should not - 
tell the Miss Hares anything about it.” 

“But, my good fellow, all that accursed gold is theirs, not mine >. 
they must be told.” ; 

** About the gold, yes; but about the bones, no, sir. The gold is 
good enough ; that won’t hurt them.” 

“Unless they are murdered for it, as their great-great-grandfather - 
was,” I put in. 

“ People don’t keep their money by them very often now,” said the - 
builder. ‘ They will of course invest it. Still, to my mind, the less. 
said about it the better.” 

“Mr. Macdonald,” I asked, turning to him, “do you think that z- 
the skeleton of my old ancestor’s murderer?” 

** Undoubtedly I do,” he replied. 

“ Then how was he shut in there to die?” 

“‘T have thought of that,” he answered calmly: “I should fancy 
the murderer had left his victim for dead, and gone after the coveted” 
gold. The old man, however, was still alive, and seeing the door” 
leading to his treasure open, his ruling passion was strong in death,. 
and he managed to drag himself to the cupboard to shut it, taking: 
the knife with him for protection against some dreaded foe. Or he 
may have known that. his servant was in there.stealing his money, and 
shut him in out of revenge. Whichever way it was, Sambo supposed 
his master to be dead, or he would not have ventured down that 
passage with the chance of being shut in.” 
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“ How do you know it zs Sambo?” I asked curiously. “ You 
speak as though you were certain upon the subject.” 

“T am,” he replied gravely. ‘“ Have you forgotten your vision ?” 

“Vision!” I answered ; “it was the nightmare; nothing else, I 
assure you. I had eaten veal, and it never agrees with me.” 

Mr. Macdonald smiled quietly. 

** Call it what you please, sir, it makes no difference.” 


Well! there is not much more to tell. 

The doctor was taken into our confidence, and came by night for 
Sambo’s bones. I saw them afterwards in a carved oaken case in 
his surgery. 

“Why, I declare this is some of the old bedstead,” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he replied, laughing, “I saw them burning it, and begged 
some bits of the workmen. I only wish I had come sooner, I would 
have had more; and then the idea struck me to have it made into a 
house for Mr. Sambo.” 

“‘ This zs a queer world,” I murmured. ‘The very bed he murdered 
the poor old man on has become the wretch’s own coffin at last.” 

“ Retribution, my dear sir, no doubt. It is sure to follow some 
time or other. It makes one moralize, doesn’t it ?” 

I looked at the doctor, and more than half thought he was quizzing 
me, but I could not be sure. He was one of those men you could 
never tell whether he was in earnest or not. 

Mr. Macdonald and I of course told my aunts of our wonderful 
find. Fifty thousand pounds, all in gold. They were of course 
delighted, and believed to the day of their deaths that Sambo had 
appeared to tell me of the hidden treasure. 

A thousand pounds they presented to the builder for his help and 
assistance, much to his surprise and gratification, for, to do the honest 
fellow justice, he did not expect any reward. He had acted only as 
he thought right. 

Ten thousand pounds they invested in my name, and the same 
amount was settled on each of themselves. With the remainder they 
built and endowed some almshouses, which they named “ The Rowe 
Charity.” 

The old wing was levelled to the ground. The bricks were carted 
away, and no more has ever been heard of Sambo. 

Still I say now as I said then: I do not believe in ghosts, and 
my nocturnal visitor was nothing more or less than a veal-begotten 
dream. 














TWO WIVES. 


gga forty years ago, before the railway from Paris to Marseilles 

was even dreamt of, one of the couriers in the service of the 
malle-poste plying between the two cities was a good-looking fellow, 
named Jean Picot. Deservedly a favourite with his employers on 
account of his strict attention to his duties, he was not less popular 
with the travellers entrusted twice a week to his care during the long 
and tedious journey from one town to the other. This popularity 
was partly owing to his imperturbable good humour, and partly to the 
inexhaustible store of anecdote concerning the different localities and 
their inhabitants, with the relation of which he was wont to entertain 
. them. 

At the time of his introduction to the reader he was about five- 
and-thirty years of age, and had occupied his post of courier, after 
having previously filled various subordinate offices to the satisfaction 
of his patrons, for the last eighteen months. He was active, intelligent, 
trustworthy, and we might almost add irreproachable, but for one slight 
infraction of the established social code, which, we regret to say, he 
regarded in the light of a venial peccadillo, but whereof he was 
indisputably guilty. He had two wives, one in Paris and the other 
at Marseilles. 

The first, sole legitimate possessor of his affections, Julie by name, 
was the owner of a small but thriving millinery business in the Rue 
des Petites Ecuries, and had already gratified her husband, to whom 
she had been married eight or nine years, with. two children, a boy 
and a girl. She was a fair-haired, comely little woman, devotedly 
attached to her Jean, and welcoming him on his return from his bi- 
weekly expedition with a delight too visible to be otherwise than 
genuine. Nothing was too good for him ; his favourite dishes (for he 
was a bit of a gourmand) awaited him on his arrival, and during his 
stay in the conjugal domicile every attention to his personal comfort 
was lavishly bestowed on him. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the contrast between the cosey 
entre-sol and the dismal chamber of a fifth-rate inn where he was 
accustomed to put up at Marseilles, rendered his periodical sojourn in 
the latter city the reverse of agreeable, and induced him to profit by 
the limited hospitality of the Aigle d’Or as little as he possibly could. 

Being by no means misanthropically inclined towards his fellow 
creatures, he gradually enlarged his circle of acquaintance by fre- 
quenting a certain café, or, rather, wine shop on the quay, where 
sailors and fishermen of the Cannebitre were wont to congregate. 
He became especially intimate with one of the latter, Antoine 
Caussade, a smart young fellow of six-and-twenty, who inhabited, 
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together with his sister, a prettily situated and vine-clad cottage about 
half a mile from the port, and occasionally invited the courier to 
partake of their evening meal. 

Marguerite Caussade was three years younger than her brother, and 
a magnificent specimen of meridional beauty. Tall, lustrous-eyed, 
and slenderly but symmetrically shaped, every movement of her lithe 
and elastic figure displayed in perfection that unstudied grace peculiar 
to the children of the South, while her rare personal attractions were 
enhanced by the gay colours and picturesque costume she invariably 
wore. 

This bright and dazzling vision, different from anything he had 
previously seen, had a singular charm for our friend Picot, and every 
hour passed in her society only tended to strengthen the impression 
produced on him by the fascinating damsel. Her qualities, moreover, 
as an excellent housewife, and particularly her culinary skill—for no 
one could season the national “bouillabaisse” so exactly to his taste 
—were the more cordially appreciated by him when mentally compared 
with the slatternly maid-of-all-work and tasteless: fare to which the 
guests of the Aigle d’Or were inexorably condemned. 

Little by little, the idea suggested itself to him—at first vaguely, 
and in course of time, forcibly—how pleasant it would be to ex- 
change his gloomy quarters for a cheerful home, presided over by a 
“‘ neat-handed Phyllis” like Marguerite, to find his wants and wishes 
lovingly anticipated, and enjoy his ‘“ bouillabaisse” not merely as an 
occasional treat, but as a recompense on the termination of each 
fatiguing journey. The more he pondered over the possibility of 
realising so desirable a state of things, the easier it appeared. Neither 
Antoine nor his sister had the remotest conception that he was already 
enrolled among the confraternity of Benedicts, and he could perceive 
pretty clearly from divers signs and tokens that it only rested with him 
to say the word which both of them, were anxiously expecting. 

As to the illegality of the project, we are ashamed to confess that 
he regarded it as a secondary consideration, the sole obstacle that 
seriously preoccupied him being the chance of ultimate discovery. 
The distance, however, between Paris and Marseilles. tolerably re- 
assured him on this head; and the further reflection that the few 
people at home who were acquainted with his real position would 
as soon think of visiting the Cannebitre as of undertaking a voyage 
to the Antipodes completely tranquillised him. 

If now and then he felt a qualm of conscience when he thought of 
the unsuspecting Julie, he soon succeeded in allaying it by the specious 
reasoning that she would be none the worse for it; inasmuch as his 
attention to the ménage of the Rue des Petites Ecuries would 
assuredly suffer no diminution, while the risk, if any, that might 
attend the carrying out of his intention would be absolutely and ex- 
clusively his own. Having thus stilled the reproaches of his inward 
monitor, and provided himself with the necessary papers and certifi- 
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cates for the satisfaction of the local authorities, his next step was to 
secure the consent of his lady love and that of her brother, in both 
cases a foregone conclusion ; the latter responding to his request with 
a hearty “Tope!” while the fair maiden’s assent was expressed by an 
equally monosyllabic “ Té!” 

After so inexcusable a forgetfulness of his conjugal obligations, it 
might have been supposed that, Sybarite though he was, the faithless 
husband would have experienced some sensation of remorse, or, at the 
very least, of embarrassment on returning home. Nothing, however, 
was farther from his thoughts. During the last stage of his journey, 
and more particularly as he crossed the Paris barrier, what had 
happened at Marseilles, by some process peculiar to his volatile tem- 
perament, little by little faded away from his memory, like an indis- 
tinct dream, and left him at liberty to dwell with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion on the welcome he was about to receive from the attractive Julie. 

The poet’s assertion that “ distance lends enchantment to the view ” 
was, in his case, inapplicable. Once in the familiar entre-sol, surrounded 
by his wife and the two pledges of her affection—not to mention a 
daintily appointed supper—he dismissed from his mind with easy in- 
difference all recollection of the Cannebitre cottage and its inmates ; 
and if, in spite of himself, a doubt occasionally arose as to the relative 
merits of brune or blonde, decided unhesitatingly in favour of the 
latter. When, on the other hand, his road lay in the opposite direc- 
tion, and every moment brought him nearer to his southern haven, his 
recollections of the dark-eyed Marguerite, and of a certain “ matelotte 
& la Provengale,” in the preparation of which she especially excelled, 
grew more and more vivid. And had he then been asked his opinion 
as to the “ nuance” most indicative of feminine beauty, we are afraid 
that poor Julie and her sister blondes would scarcely have borne away 
the palm. 

During several years, in the course of which two events occurred, 
namely, the birth of Marguerite’s first and only child, and the sudden 
death of her brother in a storm at sea, the double union remained un- 
-suspected by the rival fair ones; and would probably have continued 
so until the end of the chapter, had not the courier himself im- 
prudently betrayed his secret. Meeting by chance on the Boulevard 
an old acquaintance of the Aigle d’ Or, he invited him in a moment 
of expansive hospitality to dine*with him at the house of a lady 
friend ; and introduced him’ without further ceremony to his snug 
apartment in the Rue des Petites Ecuries, where Julie, in compliance 
with her husband’s instructions, had superintended the preparation 
of an excellent repast. At dessert, Picot having left the room on 
a supplementary visit to the cellar, M. Cabassol—for such was the 
name of the guest—who had already profited largely by his host’s 
Burgundy, began to expatiate on the delights of his native city. 

“© Madame has never been to Marseilles?” he inquired. 

“Never, Monsieur,” replied Julie. “It is a long journey, and, as 
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you know, we Parisiennes are generally quite content with what we 
have at home.” 

** Et que’vous avez raison, cadédis!” exclaimed Cabassol. ‘But 
Marseilles, Madame, Marseilles is worth ten times the journey, if only 
on account of its Cannebiére. Ah, Madame, if Paris had but a 
Cannebitre, it would be almost a little Marseilles !” 

Here the speaker paused for breath and a refreshing onslaught on 
the bottle near him, then resumed. “ Besides, you would have the 
felicity of becoming acquainted with the beautiful and charming 
Madame Picot.” 

Julie stared in astonishment, doubting if she had heard aright. “I beg 
your pardon,” she said, “I did not quite catch what you were saying.” 

“ Té, madame, I was speaking of your friend’s wife, Marguerite 
Caussade, that was, the sister of poor Antoine, and the pearl of the 
Cannebitre, be the other who she may. Such eyes, such hair, such 
a figure! Ah, Madame, when you have seen her, you will own that 
Picot is a lucky fellow !” 

“Indeed!” faltered Julie, striving to master her emotion ; “I was 
not aware that i 

At this interesting point the conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of her husband, followed shortly after by the breaking up of 
the little party. The courier proposing to his companion an adjourn- 
ment to a neighbouring estaminet, to which M. Cabassol joyfully con- 
senting, the mistress of the house was left alone with her by no means 
agreeable reflections. 

Could it be true? she thought ; impossible! and yet, the details 
were so precise that there must be some foundation for the story. 
Could Jean have been so treacherous as to inflict upon her and her 
children so grievous a wrong? One thing was evident, she could no 
longer endure uncertainty ; she must trace the calumny—if calumny 
it was—to its source; and, above all, secretly, and without betraying 
her project either by word or look. It was, she felt, hard to dissemble, 
but she must bide her time, and carefully conceal every sign of sus- 
picion until an opportunity offered of penetrating the mystery. So that, 
when her husband returned, her countenance bore no trace of the 
resentment which inwardly tormented her. She listened with forced 
composure while he complacently related Cabassol’s utter discomfiture 
at billiards, and even contrived on his departure next day for Marseilles 
to bid him adieu with a more than usual display of affection. 

Once freed from his presence, and no longer under the necessity 
of disguising her feelings, she gave full vent to the. indignation she 
had hitherto suppressed, and was for some hours incapable of conceiv- 
ing any feasible idea whereby the truth or falsehood of the tale might 
be effectually ascertained. In the midst of her anguish, however, a 
thought flashed upon her. Why should she not herself repair to 
Marseilles, and confront her rival, this Marguerite Caussade, whose 
surpassing beauty had been so enthusiastically described by Cabassol ? 
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It would be easy to invent some plausible pretext for her absence, and 
to reach her destination when her husband should have started on his 
homeward journey, even at the risk of crossing him on the road. 

Her plan thus arranged, she lost no time in carrying it into execu- 
tion. And, precisely at the moment when Picot with his two 
passengers drove out of the court-yard of the Marseilles bureau, she 
entrusted herself and her modest baggage to the care of his Paris 
colleague, leaving behind her a letter announcing her departure for a 
three days’ visit to an aunt at Rouen, who had been suddenly taken 
ill About half way the malles-poste crossed each other; and, 
through the thick veil which she wore for precaution’s sake, she 
beheld her faithless husband chatting gaily with the travellers. The 
two couriers exchanged a word of salutation, and sped rapidly on 
their several ways. 

The journey was long and tedious to one wholly unaccustomed 
to locomotion ; and Julie’s first thought on her arrival at Marseilles 
was to engage a room in one of the hotels adjoining the messageries, 
and fortify herself for the coming interview by a short but necessary 
repose. She had little difficulty, on repairing to the Cannebiére, in 
discovering the abode of the person of whom she was in quest ; and, 
in spite of her preoccupation, could not help being struck by the 
picturesque locality of the one-storied cottage, enclosed in its tiny 
garden, and entirely covered with luxuriant creepers. When she was 
ushered into the simply but tastefully furnished chamber, of which 
Marguerite and a lovely little girl, apparently about eighteen months 
old, were the sole occupants, she paused involuntarily on the 
threshold, unable to refrain from gazing with a feeling of mingled 
admiration and jealousy at the gay costume and exquisite beauty of 
her rival. Recovering herself by an effort, she gravely returned her 
hostess’s salutation, and for a moment the two women surveyed each 
other in silence. Julie was the first to speak. 

“* You are Marguerite Caussade,” she said. 

“That was my name,” replied the Marseillaise, in her melodious 
southern accent ; “I am now called Madame Picot.” 

** By what right ?” 

. Marguerite’s eyes flashed angrily, and her lips curled defiantly as 
she answered: “By a right that no one can question—by my 
marriage certificate. Why do you ask?” 

‘Show it to me, if you can,” pursued Julie in a scornful tone; 
“but you well know that is impossible. Jean Picot has only one 
wife, and you see her before you. If you doubt my word,” she 
added, producing a paper from the folds of her dress, and handing 
it to the other for inspection, “read this. You will scarcely need 
any further proof.” 

Marguerite took the paper, and glanced first at Julie and then at 
its contents. ‘Great heavens!” she exclaimed, “‘ what is this!” Then, 
hastening to a cabinet in a corner of the room, she drew from one 
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of the drawers a document exactly similar, and aftér rapidly examining 
the dates of each, sank on a chair and wept bitterly. ‘ He has de- 
ceived me !” she sobbed, as if her heart would break ; then, suddenly 
starting up, as if reproaching herself for her credulity: ‘No, no,” 
she cried, “this paper is a forgery ; it cannot be real!” 

“Look at it again,” said Julie, more touched by her impassioned 
accents than she would have cared to confess. “If he has deceived 
you, Ido not. While I live, Jean can have no other wife. Listen 
to me.” 

“Not another word,” interrupted Marguerite, with a gesture of 
supreme contempt. “I have already listened too long, and blush 
for having done so. You thought, no doubt, to humiliate me, and 
triumph over one who has never injured you, but you are mistaken. 
If your tale be true and there be law in the land, I will be revenged 
both on him and you.” 

‘And doom the man you love to the galleys,” replied Julie 
calmly. ‘“ For you do love him—is it not so?” 

“Love him!” echoed Marguerite distractedly, ‘dearer than life! 
Is he not the father of my child?” 

‘“‘ The more reason to spare him,” was Julie’s answer. ‘‘ Hear me; 
all may be well yet. This secret is known only to ourselves and 
him. He must never suspect that we have met; that this painful 
interview has ever taken place. He is equally dear to both of us, 
and his safety must be our first, our only consideration. I came 
hither as your enemy ; I go hence as your accomplice, your friend 
if you will. We may never meet more, but as long as we are true to 
ourselves there is nothing to fear. Adieu, Marguerite! Remember 
that whatever happens, you have a sister in Julie.” 

She was about to depart, when Marguerite in a transport of 
gratitude would have seized her hand and kissed it. In another 
moment the two women were locked in a close embrace, and before 
the Marseillaise could so far master her emotion as to utter a re- 
sponsive farewell, her visitor had left the room, and she was alone 
with her little Zoé. 


Ten years had passed away since the meeting of the rival 
claimants, and neither had given Picot the least cause to suspect 
that his secret was discovered. It was hard for them to dissemble, 
and so to school themselves as to avoid all allusion to their ac- 
quaintance with each other, but their anxiety for the object of their 
common affection was a safeguard against the slightest indiscretion, 
and no symptom of change or even embarrassment was visible in 
their conduct towards him. 

Julie’s eldest child was now a young man, and already in train- 
ing for his father’s profession. The latter, indeed, was on the point 
of relinquishing in his favour the post he had so long occupied, and 
had quitted Paris the day before for one of his last journeys, when 
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his, wife received the following message, forwarded from the malle- 
poste office : 
“Come quickly, not an hour’s delay. 
“ MARGUERITE.” 

Fearing she knew not what, but conscious that necessity alone 
could have motived so imperative a summons, Julie, together with 
her son Victor, by whose influence with the administration an extra 
carriage had been placed at her disposal, started on the same 
evening, and found on her arrival at the cottage of the Cannebiére 
her worst apprehensions too painfully realised. 

One glance at Marguerite’s pale face as she came forward to wel- 
come her, and the sympathetic pressure of her hand, accompanied 
by a softly murmured thanksgiving that she was not too late, pre- 
pared her for the sad spectacle she was about to witness. And 
when she entered the room where her husband lay on the couch he 
was never more to quit alive, it seemed to her, as she sank on her 
knees by his bed-side, that she had long anticipated the agony of 
that moment, and that her imagination had already pictured even 
the minutest details of the scene before her. He was lying in a sort 
of stupor resembling sleep, but which was in reality the result of 
exhaustion, and his pinched and haggard features bore the unmis- 
takable impress of approaching death. Not a sound disturbed the 
silence of the chamber save the stifled sobs of Marguerite, who 
with instinctive delicacy had withdrawn into a corner of the room 
with ‘Victor, to whom, in a voice broken by emotion, she related what 
had occurred. 

It appeared that, when within a league of Marseilles, the malle- 
poste had come in contact with a heavily laden waggon, and one of 
its wheels having been broken by the shock, the occupants of the 
vehicle had been violently thrown upon a heap of stones by the side 
of the road. The two passengers, although sorely bruised, had 
sustained no serious hurt; whereas the unfortunate courier, whose 
leg had been fractured by the fall, had likewise been so grievously 
injured in the spine as to preclude all hope of recovery. 

‘On being informed by the surgeon of the sufferer’s critical state, 
Marguerite’s first care had been to impart the melancholy tidings 
to her whose claim on the dying man’s affection she could not help 
acknowledging to be prior to her own, and whose presence would, 
she felt, be a source of consolation to him in his last moments; 
and it is only doing her justice to say that, in her anxiety to per- 
form this act of duty, she was mainly influenced by her personal 
sympathy with Julie. 

The latter, meanwhile, resisting all entreaties to partake of the 
_ refreshment she so much needed, remained motionless beside her 
husband, eagerly awaiting his return to consciousness, and inwardly 
praying for the faintest sign of recognition ; but for some time in vain. 
At length, after a slight and almost inaudible sigh, the sick man’s 
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eyes slowly opened, and his gaze, at first uncertain, gradually became 
fixed on the figure kneeling by his bed. Little by little an expression 
of intense happiness overspread his pallid countenance, and, in a 
voice so low as barely to reach the ears of her to whom it was 
addressed, he whispered “ Julie !” 

Scarcely perceptible as it was, the movement of his lips had not 
escaped the watchful glances of Marguerite. Unable to contain her 
emotion, she rushed forward, and throwing herself on her knees by 
the bed-side, burst into a flood of tears. The courier’s eyes 
wandered from one to the other, until they fell upon his son standing 
a little in the background. “Toi aussi!” he murmured; “c’est 
bien!” Then, summing up his strength for a final effort, he gasped 
out : “I leave to thy care my séster-in-/aw,” pointing to Marguerite, 
‘and her little one. Love them, as they have loved me!” and with 
a glance of unutterable tenderness on the two women, sank back on 
his pillow, his last audible words being ‘‘Pardonnez moi!” 

CHARLES HERVEY. 


SPRING. 
SPRING has come! her rosy fingers 
Loosen Winter’s icy chain ; 
Still on hill and height he lingers, 
Loth to end his dreary reign. 


Spring has come! the birds to greet her 
Fill the air with music gay, 

Whilst the eager brooks, to meet her, 
Chatter down their noisy way. 


Spring has come! and as she passes 
Round her path, the south wind sighs, 

Bloom the flowers and sprout the grasses, 
Bud the trees and blush the skies. 


Wake, my heart, and join the gladness, 
Bring thy tribute to her feet ! 
Is there room for winter sadness 
In a world so young and sweet ? 
Leave the Past with all its sorrow, 
Take the joy To-day can bring ; 
Night but brings a glad To-morrow, 
Winter always ends in Spring. 
M. BLANCHE HAywarp. 
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